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THE LIFE OF BISHOP VALPY FRENCH.* 
{THERE is something of a parallel to be drawn between Valpy 
French and Henry Martyn. Both were fired by a consuming 
zeal for missionary work. Both had achieved high academical 
honours, and might have chosen an honourable and lucrative 
career at the University. Martyn was Senior Wrangler; 
French was a First Class man, with the added distinction of 
a University prize (Latin Essay). Both laboured in the 
same field of Northern India,—a somewhat sterile country 
as far as the results of missionary effort are concerned. 
Martyn’s place was determined for him by circumstances. 
He was a chaplain on the establishment of the East 
India Company, and had his station appointed for him. 
French chose Agra, because it was connected by an 
interesting tradition with Martyn’s labours. It was here 
that Abdul Masih, Martyn’s solitary convert, had worked 
for fourteen years. The mission, after a temporary inter- 
raption following Abdul Masih’s death in 1827, had been 
carried on with considerable energy. The famine of 1837 
gave an unusual opportunity, for it had left a number of 
orphans in the missionaries’ hands. A native Christian popu- 
lation had begun to grow up when French arrived in February, 
1851. The Mutiny swept it all away, but it was restored—to 
pursue its subsequent history—when order was re-established. 
Another famine in 1860 brought a new accession of young 
disciples, and the work still goes on prosperously. 

French’s life was necessarily one of great labour, labour 
which he was disposed to increase rather than diminish, 
“He rose at 4 or 5a.m., and retired to bed a little 
after 10.” All this time he devoted to work, to learning 
the languages, literary and vernacular, and teaching, and, 
when he got the chance, to evangelising. It was a dis- 
appointment to him, though he was too loyal to dwell 
on it, that this last kind of work was so much in the 
background. The claims of the languages were overpower- 
ing. When the young missionary consulted a veteran 
colleague, Mr. Worthington Jukes, he received this reply. 
“T shall never forget it,” he writes, and, indeed, it was a thing 
to be remembered. “ You must, of course, commence with 
Urdu or Hindustani so as to be able to talk with your 
servants, to help in the services of the Church and the 
schools. You had better give some six or eight hours to that, 
and also spend two or three hours at Punjabi, so as to be 
able to talk with villagers. You should also try and give 
two or three hours to the study of Persian, which you will 
find invaluble in the schools, and all your spare time to 
Arabic, so as to be able to read the Quran.” The highest 
figures come to fourteen hours, the lower to ten, and there is 
still, as an unknown quantity, the “spare time” that was 
given to Arabic. Then French had to teach, and often nothing 
more advanced than the rudiments of English. It isinterest- 
ing to hear that six months after his arrival he could preach in 
Hindustani. The illness of a colleague made a sudden 
demand upon him, and he had to write his sermon without 
the help of a ‘“Moonshee.” “He was better understood 
than the older missionaries,” wrote a lady who heard him. 
He must indeed have had “special linguistic aptitude.” 
Amidst all this labour, he lived in a style which was more 
than frugal. At first he tried to do without the siesta, but 
had to give way. He was averse to riding while his father at 
home was walking about his parish, but found it “a matter 
of life and death.” But his means were very small. “I 
cannot wear light clothes like other people,” he writes; and 
this means a good deal in the hot season at Agra. The results 
of this toil and self-denial were but small. In his seventh 
and most successful year, he baptised seven converts. Three 
of these were Moonshees, But it is pretty certain that more 
was done than the number of actual converts would seem to 
show. So much was proved in the Mutiny, when many of 
those who had been pupils in the Mission-schools showed, in 





* The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy French, First Bishop of Lahore. 
By the Rey, Herbert Birks, M.A, 2 vols. London: John Murray. ve 





the most practical way, that they had not forgotten the lessons 
which they had learnt, nor the men who had taught them. 
“ A boy in the class under my charge,” writes one of the mis- 
sionaries, “was chiefly instrumental in saving the lives of an 
Anglo-Indian lady and her children.” Another had warned 
French of the coming trouble; but, from “ the general infatua- 
tion of thinking that nothing would happen,” warned in vain. 
The story of the Mutiny, as it is told in these pages, interest- 
ing as it is, we must pass over. French, with characteristic 
courage, declared that he would not enter the fort if the 
native Christians were not admitted. He had his way, and 
never had reason to repent, for, though all the native in- 
mates were not loyal, no charge of treachery could be brought 
against the Christians. In 1859 he was invalided home. 
Two years afterwards he returned to India; this time to the 
frontier district of the Derajat, where Reynell Taylor with 
a rare generosity had set on foot, largely at his own expense 
(he gave £1,000, and subscribed £120 annually for sixteen 
years), a missionary enterprise. French’s connection with this 
work was brief and unfortunate. He arrived in April,—not 
at all a suitable time for beginning. A few weeks after- 
wards Reynell Taylor telegraphed that the missionaries were 
to leave for the hills. French, however, refused to obey. 
He hated to leave the work so soon, and thought it would 
give the enemy occasion to blaspheme, if the missionaries 
who arrived in April left in May. He stayed in the plains 
till August. Even then he was ill-content to rest. “Towards 
the end of September, while as yet the heat was scarce at all 
abated,” he returned to the low-country. Before another 
three months were over his strength had failed utterly, and he 
had to return to England. From so brief a time little result 
could be anticipated; but there were signs that the personal 
influence of the man had not been wholly ineffectual. But 
French had not by any means finished his work in India. In 
1869, he returned to the Punjab as joint-principal of a new 
college at Lahore. After filling this post for eight years, he 
became the first Bishop of Lahore, a See which he occupied 
for ten years. It is impossible to epitomise the story of his 
work in these two positions. As chief of the college—he soon 
lost his associate—he worked as hard as of old, and on the old 
lines, earning the title of the Padre of the Seven Languages. 
Nor was his more direct missionary zeal at all abated, either 
then or when he was raised to the Episcopate. Converts 
were still few—many times outnumbered, we are told, by 
the European element in the congregation—but he displayed 
the keenest interest in them. In his capacity as Bishop, he 
departed not a little from the traditions in which he had been 
reared. He was not content to see his office depreciated, and 
his relations with the Church Missionary Society became 
somewhat strained. Such difficulties reflect no discredit on 
either party. The great missionary societies were established 
before the days of Bishops. As they still, toa large extent, 
hold the purse, the adjustment of power between them and 
episcopal authority must be a matter of the greatest delicacy. 
Dr. French had to deal also with divergent opinions and 
practices among his clergy, and dealt with them, on the 
whole, with tact and charity. But of this enough; we must 
hasten to the end. 


The example of Henry Martyn never ceased to fascinate 
Dr. French. While still Bishop of Lahore, he visited Persia 
in Martyn’s track, and when in 1889 he resigned his See and 
was again a free man, he emulated his great prototype in the 
most romantic adventure of his life. He was resolved to attack 
Islam in one of its strongholds, in Arabia itself. He knew 
Arabic as few Englishmen knew it, and he was as zealous 
as an apostle. But he was sixty-six years of age, and was 
still enfeebled by the sunstroke, which had prostrated him 
during his work in the Derajat. Yet he went, and almost 
alone, to Muscat. It was characteristic of him that he took 
a second-class passage in the steamer, till “ finding the Arab 
horse-dealers too overpowering, he was forced to transfer 
himself to the first-class accommodation.” He landed on 
February 8th. A month later his one companion left him. 
The climate did not suit him, and no wonder. Mr. Curzon 
says that in summer it is an “exceptional horror.” In June 
the thermometer in the sun goes up to 189°,and the total 
rainfall of the year is three and a half inches. “Itwould be such 
a grief to me,” writes the Bishop, “ if he [the companion] suf- 
fered on my account, and a young life full of promise for service 
were damaged for an old and sadly-exhausted one like mine.” 
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All the time he was instant, in and out of season, reading the 
Bible and talking to any one who would listen to him. Some- 
times he met with attention, almost always with civility, and 
this though he seems to have criticised Islam with much 
plainness of speech. Perhaps the people thought him mad, 
and indeed his conduct, without the key we have to it, was 
unintelligible. Doubtless his nationality did something to 
keep him in safety. And then his sojourn was but brief. On 
May 6th he started for Sib in the forlorn hope that he might find 
it a little cooler there; he went in an open fishing boat, with 
nothing to shield him from the sun but an umbrella. Sib was 
found to be no better than Muscat, to which place he returned 
on the evening of the 10th. On the 13th, an Indian physician, 
paid by the Indian Government for the care of the hospital, 
at the request of the Bishop’s servants, called, and ordered 
some stimulant, which the sick man reluctantly consented to 
take. At sunset he was moved into the Residency. The 
physician stayed with him from 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. His tempera- 
ture had risen then to 104°. When he came again at 8 a.m. the 
Bishop was unconscious, and half-an-hour after noon on April 
14th he passed away. Again one thinks of Henry Martyn on 
his solitary death-bed in a Persian caravansary. 

Mr. Birks has done his task well. The criticism that he has 
made his book too long is obvious, but scarcely fair. The 
public to which such a work appeals is small, but it is keenly 
interested in the subject. We are sure that the readers for 
whom these volumes are intended will not think them a line 
too long. As for the reviewer, when he thinks of what he 
has often to read, he will be the last to complain. 





THE FIGHTING IN UNYORO.* 

CoLoneL CoLvite’s record of his year’s sojourn in Uganda 
is for the most part an account of “ how we fought Kabarega,” 
as stated on the title-page. Immediately on his arrival in 
Uganda, the author began to organise an expedition for the 
conquest of Unyoro, and in less than four weeks after taking 
over the post of Administrator (November 16th), he had left 
the country at the head of his army. 

The story of the gathering of the Waganda hosts, their 
order of battle, and mode of warfare, is one with which we 
are already familiar from the account in Captain Lugard’s 
book, though Colonel Colvile appears to think that the size of 
his army had not been paralleled before, and that the idea of 
marching the fighting population of Uganda against the 
enemy was a new departure (p. 73). On the former occasion, 
however, when under Captains Lugard and Williams these 
levies had assembled to do battle with the Mahommedans, the 
conditions were somewhat different, since Lugard had but 
139 Soudanese with 4 Europeans, while Colonel Colvile’s 700 
fairly drilled troops were led by 8 officers. The author pays 
a generous tribute in this connection to his predecessors,—the 
only passage, however, which we can recollect in the whole 
volume that there is any allusion to those who had gone 
before him; indeed, the absence of any such allusion is a 
marked characteristic of this book :—“‘AsI looked over my 
command,” he writes, “I felt proud at having been chosen 
the successor of men who, without the aid of a single soldier 
[sic], had placed me in the position of being able to summon 
this great horde of Central African allies.” (p. 106.) The 
army marched from Uganda on December 13th and returned 
in the beginning of March. During all this long period “ the 
whole able-bodied population” of the country were detained 
away from their homes; a result which could only be achieved 
by coercive measures, designed with a view to preventing their 
return. A protracted campaign under such circumstances of 
voluntary service would seem to be of doubtful expediency or 
even fairness, and in this Colonel Colvile missed the funda- 
mental consideration which should have guided his plan of 
operations. 

The story of his conduct of the war recalls to the reader 
that notable summary of the Centurion of Rome who said 
“to one man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh.” Reasons, which do not transpire in the account 
as given in this book, may have compelled the Commander 
to remain in the background, but the story as we read it, is 
one long series of orders given to others to carry out, even 
the most important operations,—sometimes, indeed, under 
such hazardous conditions that Colonel Colvile would seem 
to owe a debt of gratitude to Providence that no disaster 





* The Land of the Nile Springs. By Colonel Colvile, London; E. Arnold. 








overtook any of his lieutenants. Thus we read that at the 
moment when the invading army supposed itself to have 
come in touch with the enemy, and had to make a bridge over 
three-quarters of a mile of papyrus swamp, the Commander 
sent Lieutenant Arthur with a company of Soudanese to 
hold the unfinished bridge-head “if they could.” The party 
started at sunset, were compelled to wade one hundred and 
fifty yards on the further side up to their necks in water, 
and then to traverse “a mile of slush sometimes nearly 
waist-deep,” and camp {sleeping in their wet clothes] in 
complete ignorance of the whereabouts of the enemy. Had 
the party been annihilated by Kabarega—cut off as it was 
from the main body by two miles of swamp and high 
reeds, which would have prevented the sound of firing from 
reaching headquarters—it would only have been a natural 
sequel. As an inevitable consequence of such needless ex. 
posure, the Europeans broke down one after another in health, 
No contretemps in the field occurred however, and the officers 
who led the various expeditions which did all the work and 
fighting, behaved with great gallantry and conspicuous ability, 
Grant’s expedition up the Nile, battling for three days 
against a very strong current in native canoes, amid a path. 
less waste of sudd and papyrus, attacked day and night, and 
without food, but still persevering with invincible pluck, is 
one instance of many. 

Space, we regret, forbids us to quote the stories of the 
many brilliant “affairs” conducted by Major Owen and 
Captain Thruston. We read, however, with surprise, and 
we may add with strong disapproval, that after the former 
officer had given repeated proofs not only of his pluck 
and capacity, but of his rigid adherence to the limits of 
time within which he was ordered to be back at head. 
quarters, his Commander, Colonel Colvile, in despatching 
him on an exceptionally difficult and hazardous expedition, 
thought it fitting to “ purposely give him a limited supply of 
rations in order to make sure of his being back in time.” 
During his absence, adds the author, “I had been on tenter- 
hooks, fearing that something might happen to my precious 
boat,”—because the expedition was a “risky” one. The 
account of Captain Thruston’s storming of Masaja Mkuru, 
and of his repulse of the attack on Fort Hoima, are of 
thrilling interest, and show that officer in the light of a very 
capable and dashing soldier. 

With regard to the capabilities of our new Protectorates, 
Colonel Colvile is an enthusiast. Speaking of the country 
inland from Nzoi (viz., about one hundred and ninety miles 
from the coast), he says, “ Streams in all directions water the 
valleys, an industrious but not over-thick population produce 
a sufficient supply of grain for present wants, but have not 
occupied a tenth part of the available land; large herds of 
sheep, goats, and cattle browse on the hill-sides; the nights 
are cool or evencold...... the country reminded me chiefly 
of North Wales.” (p. 8.) 

This refers to the districts of Ukamba and Kikuyn, between 
which and the Lake Victoria are the countries of Masai- 
land, Kavirondo, and the Mau plateau. The latter are thus 
described :—“ This district is well watered and alternately 
covered with rich prairies or luxurious belts of forest. Its 
only tenants at present are countless herds of game, and it is 
waiting with open arms to welcome the first man who cares 
to settle in an earthly paradise.” (p.12.) Of Uganda, Colonel 
Colvile writes :—* I see no reason why the highlands of Singo 
should not be perfectly suitable for European colonisation ;” 
but the general level (4,000 ft.) of the rest of Uganda he 
rightly says is “just too low for the health of Europeans.” 
Of the districts further west, ‘ the reports of Owen and other 
Europeans who have since visited Toru and the neighbourhood 
of Ruenzori convince me that the country is well worth holding 
for its own sake. Salt and ivory will certainly enable it to 
keep its head above water for some years to come, while the 
Ruenzori region only requires to be connected with the 
Victoria Lake by a road to make it a very promising field for 
colonisation.” 

The Land of the Nile Springs is written in a light vein in 
very readable English ; and though the description of the war 
against Kabarega may be somewhat long-winded and a little 
grandiloquent in places, it is less so than the author’s contri- 
butions to “ Blue-book literature.” The work is, however, 
seriously marred by such remarks as the following :— 
“ Gradually, after many months, as the idea seemed to dawn 
on them that I was introducing the startling innovation of 
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iudging @ case on its merits, they became less demonstrative, 
and before I left the Court was conducted in a way,” &c. 
(The italics are ours.) Such words are not merely unfair 
towards those who preceded the author in Uganda, but in 
view of the fact that a very great part of his year’s adminis- 
tration was spent outside the limits of Uganda, and the 
building of a comfortable house on the Lake shore seems to 
have occupied no small portion of the remainder of his time, 
such phrases convey the impression of a somewhat enhanced 
appreciation of the author’s methods and their results. 





PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA* 


DurinG the present century much attention—we are very 
far indeed from saying too much—has been given to the 
study of archeology, and many important facts have been 
ascertained calculated to throw light on the condition of 
humanity in prehistoric times, especially in those ill-fated 
lands which, sunk in barbarism and trampled down by oppres- 
sion for nearly two thousand years, have produced no historical 
or even traditional literature. This study has been much 
advanced by the increased facilities of foreign travel, by the 
influence of European nations on the less civilised communi- 
ties, by the roving and adventurous character of the Teutonic 
race, by the discovery—we may call it excavation—of some 
manuscripts and many ruined cities, and by the efforts 
of societies formed for this purpose, among which a 
prominent and honourable place must be assigned to the 
Palestine Exploration Society, under whose auspices, though 
apparently also in connection with missionary work, we infer 
that Dr. Wright entered upon his arduous and frequently 
dangerous researches. 

The first seven chapters of this work are devoted to the 
author’s journey from Damascus to Palmyra, which lies to 
the north-east of the ancient capital of Syria. This journey, 
though really requiring but four days, is generally unduly 
protracted by domineering dragomans, incompetent guides, 
and Oriental laziness, by all which Dr. Wright’s patience, 
with which he seems well supplied, was sorely tried. This 
district, though intersected in some places by elevated ridges 
and rocky defiles, is, like a large portion of Syria, generally 
level, fertile, and fairly well-watered, to which its Scriptural 
appellation Padam-Aram, i.e. the fertile table-land, bears 
ample testimony. The great number of overthrown cities, 
villages, and fortifications found here, as well as in Palestine 
proper and the adjacent districts, show that they must 
have been occupied by a large and prosperous population, 
and fully refute the sarcasms of Voltaire, who could 
not—or said he could not—believe that the realm of 
David and Solomon had ever been so affluent and powerful 
as the Bible directs us to believe. We should not think 
highly of the logical acumen of a historian of the present 
day who would disbelieve the narrative of the Spanish 
Armada on the ground that Spain cannot now send forth 
such an armament, or should deny that Cesar conquered 
Gaul because an Italian army could not now annex a single 
department of that country. Yet the population of Syria is 
at present but scanty, and very frequently in a state of semi- 
starvation, though dwelling in a land which once nourished 
the all but innumerable subjects of the Seleucid dynasty. 
The extraordinary depression of the Syrian race can be 
attributed only to Turkish oppression and the devastations of 
the Bedouins, and these cannot be accounted for by religious 
fanaticism, since the Islamite portion of the inhabitants suffer 
as severely as the Christians. We might say that the tax- 
collector and the robber of the desert are to the Syrian what 
the Pasha and the Kurd have been, and, as we believe, still 
are, to the Armenian, were it not that the Bedouin never 
sheds blood save when resisted, and is not anxious to 
proselytise by violence or rapine. Our readers will hardly 
believe that if a Syrian landholder should emigrate, as many 
do, and his farm should remain unoccupied for several months 
oreven years, the incoming holder is made responsible for 
the taxes of the entire period during which the land has re- 
mained vacant and unproductive, and to this grievance is 
added the enforcing of payment by physical torture, and the 
fact, patent to even the most obstinate Turcophile, that 
though government and its inevitable adjunct, taxation, have 
no raison d’étre save the protection of life and property,—this 
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duty is by no means fulfilled, or even attempted, in any part of 
the Turkish dominions. Well, then, can we realise the signi- 
ficance of the Oriental proverb that,— 
“ Where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the blood-stained sod,” 

and believe that the Ottoman system of government, which 
may or may not proceed logically from their religious belief, 
is a fatal impediment to any species of progress or even safety 
in a large portion of the Asiatic continent. 

On his journey Dr. Wright encountered and examined the 
curious sepulchral towers of Palmyra and the vicinity, many 
of which are over a hundred feet high, and are still in a fair 
state of preservation. These structures were most probably 
intended for the embalmed bodies of the wealthy, and con- 
tain five or six stories, each of which is surrounded by 
recesses for the reception of the departed. Some of them 
have vaults beneath in which not only are human bones, but 
those of animals, and this may lead to the inference that 
funeral sacrifices were in use among the Palmyrenes, or 
perhaps the Arab element in the population may have 
observed the practise so long adhered to by the American 
Indians, of burying with the deceased his favourite animal 
In one of these towers the author found a specimen of the 
emblem so sacred in the Egyptian ritual, a scarabeus, with 
an inscription referring unmistakably to the renowned 
Ethiopian monarch, Tirhakah, before whose advance Senna- 
cherib retreated beyond the Euphrates. This relic may not 
unreasonably lead to the belief that the African host had 
penetrated as far as Palmyra; but perhaps it will be safer 
to attribute it to the existence of an Egyptian element 
in the population of this city and territory, the illustrious 
Zenobia herself being deemed by some to have been of Coptic 
race and birth. As these sepuchral towers would be beyond 
the means of the middle class, they erected small houses not 
unlike the villas of our own modern day, as receptacles for 
their kindred, while the poor excavated vaults over which they 
piled mounds of earth, in exploring one of which the author 
encountered an accident which might have deprived us of the 
pleasure we have experienced in the perusal of his work,— 
but this adventure it is but fair that he should narrate for 
himself. 

It would seem that this country must at one time have been 
highly volcanic, most of the fountains and streams being im. 
pregnated with sulphur, the taste of which, however, is much 
diminished by the water flowing over a gravelly bed. The 
most remarkable specimen of them is the spring called Ephca, 
which some have thought supplied the city; this view, how- 
ever, is erroneous, as two aqueducts have been traced, one 
supported on arches, to a great extent dilapidated, the other 
subterranean, and calculated to convey a large body of water. 
But the citizens availed themselves also of rain-water cisterns. 
Like their precursors, the Carthaginians, and the Venetians 
in more recent times, the Palmyrenes cultivated architecture, 
and deemed the erection of a temple, a palace, or a colonnade 
a most meritorious service to the community; but this taste 
seems to have run more in the direction of great size and 
massiveness than of grace or ornamentation. In statuary 
they seem to have failed, the few heads and busts found 
being expressionless and conventional, though Dr. Wright’s 
acumen has discriminated the nationality of some heads he 
excavated. Their great architectural passion was for columns, 
and, to judge from the number of these, some erect, but the 
majority prostrate and too often shattered, we may conclude 
that the dwellings even of persons of comparatively limited 
means were thus decorated. Some attempts at ornament are 
visible in the entablatures of the enormous “ Temple of the 
Sun,” and with much better success, particularly in the ceiling 
of the Inner Sanctuary. In the centre, we seea head and bust 
representing the Sun-god, Baal or Mithras, around which are 
six similar figures, each in its own compartment, which appear 
to be the planets, and in the outer circle are the signs of the 
Zodiac. This edifice is a full mile round on the exterior, and 
is now occupied by the hovels of the natives, and, as might 
be expected, squalidly unclean :— 

“There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed.” 
The “Temple of the King’s Mother,” though smaller than 
that of the Sun, has been described to us as almost a perfect 
architectural gem, and, like most of the other Palmyrene 
buildings, is adorned with pillars of the Corinthian order, to 
which brackets were attached for the reception of statues. 
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Inscriptions show that this temple was completed and dedi- 
cated in the same year of the Emperor Hadrian in which he 
founded the Roman colony of lia Capitolina on the ruins of 
Jerusalem; and he evidently received divine honours from 
the Palmyrenians. The Great Colonnade, of which we regret 
Dr. Wright has not given us as full a description as we should 
have wished, is one of the most noteworthy objects in this old 
and wonderful city, and, like the Temple of the Sun, must 
have been erected at the public expense, though it can be 
proved that private citizens aided munificently in the decora- 
tion of their city. Like other democracies in more recent 
times, especially those of commercial pursuits, the Palmyrenes 
were very ambitious of personal distinction, and what decora- 
tions and official titles are now, statues bestowed by the State 
were in ancient times. As the Syrian and Arabic races de- 
spised agriculture, but highly respected commercial enterprise, 
statues were often granted to adventurous merchants who had 
successfully guided valuable caravans across the desert,—a 
parallel to our own Athelstan’s decree, that every merchant 
who had personally made three voyages on his own account 
should be elevated to the rank of a thane. But these honours 
were also bestowed on men who had advanced money 
to the State for public purposes; and our author has 
calculated that any Palmyrene could obtain a statue 
by the gift of a sum not exceeding £500; thus the 
gratification of vanity became a purchaseable commodity. 
The Venetian Government, it is true, granted nobility to 
such wealthy citizens as aided their country’s necessities ; 
but this occurred only when the State was on the verge of 
destruction in the fearful war of Chioggia, but our own 
Stuart dynasty sold hereditary titles lavishly when the 
financial affairs of the country were fairly prosperous. 

If the maxim that the nation is happy which has no history 
be true, the Palmyrene community must have arrived within 
a measurable distance of temporal felicity, for their annals 
are singularly bare of important events; indeed, may be 
termed non-existent until within a few years of the final 
collapse. The inspired historian informs us that this city 
was built by Solomon and originally named Tadmor; and 
though some Biblical critics have, on the strength of a various 
reading, expressed some doubts, yet local tradition also 
leads us to accept the view that it owes its development 
and fortifications to the royal sage,— 

“ For whom his ivory load Behemoth bore 
And far Sofala teemed with golden ore.” 
It is, however, by no means improbable that the Tadmorene 
Oasis, situated about half-way between the Euphrates and 
Damascus, and abounding with water and herbage, may have 
attracted the notice of a band of roving Arabs at an earlier 
period, and as security is the fosterer of tranquillity and 
industry, a permanent village may thus have been formed. 
Obviously, the Jewish monarch would have discerned the 
necessity of guarding the outposts of his Kingdom, and the 
specially favourable position of this site. From this period 
for several centuries, we learn nothing of Tadmor; the 
Hebrews were not inclined to the founding of colonies, to 
which, indeed, their land-laws were opposed, though it 
seems probable that, after the Return from the Captivity, 
its population may have been increased by some of the 
“Jews of the Dispersion.” The decay of the rock-hewn 
city of Petra must have turned much Oriental com- 
merce to Tadmor, and thus increased its wealth and 
population, but no authentic or even legendary facts are 
related until we come to the attempted capture of the city by 
Marcus Antonius exactly twelve years before Cwsar’s invasion 
of our own land. This design was frustrated by the over- 
throw of his cavalry by the Palmyrene archers, and it is also 
said that the inhabitants removed their families and wealth 
beyond the Euphrates. From this date for nearly a century 
and a half no definite facts have come down to us, but 
incidentally it can be ascertained that Tadmor increased in 
wealth and population so as eventually to exert an important 
influence in the wars between the Roman and Parthian 
Empires. Gradually it came ‘‘ within the sphere of Roman 
influence,” an anomalous and dangerous position at any time. 
This connection with the Imperial State was, however, generally 
beneficial to Tadmor, as it became a civitas federata, and 
we have no proof of its being subject to taxation for 
Imperial purposes, or of its furnishing any contingent to 
the Roman armies. It enjoyed Home-rule, and therefore 





fared in the end as might have been expected. The most 
conspicuous, though by no means the happiest, period of 
Tadmorene history extends from the reign of Hadrian, to its 
capture by Aurelian; during the latter part of which it wag 
ruled by the able Odainathus and his illustrious widow 
Zenobia. Dr. Wright has given us such a well-written and 
even picturesque account of these two eminent characters that 
we cannot hope to add to or even qualify his narrative ; but it 
appears plainly that with the craft and selfishness of a com. 
mercial democracy they played fast and loose between the 
Romans and Parthians, and availed themseives of the 
anarchical state of Asia Minor and Egypt to annex largely 
territories to which they had no claim. The disrepute in 
which agriculture was held by the Arabs, and their devotion 
to commercial pursuits, must have impeded their nilitary 
progress and resources; the best nursery for a really 


efficient army being the indomiti agricolx. The name 
and renown of Longinus form, we think, the most 
brilliant feature in the annals of Tadmor; but ag a 


politician his advice was simply ruinous, and furnishes 
one of the many instances of the calamities wrought by 
doctrinaire statesmanship, and of the justice of the saying 
of a greater than Longinus, “If an Empire were made of 
brass, the philosophers would destroy it.” 

Two defeats in pitched battles, the capture of the Queen in 
her attempt to take refuge beyond the Euphrates, the sur. 
render of the city, and its subsequent revolt, suppressed with 
just but perhaps too stern severity, bring toa close the annals 
of Tadmor, for though it was occupied for a considerable 
time by a Roman garrison as a military position of some im. 
portance towards the Parthian border, while Diocletian, and 
afterwards Justinian, erected fortifications of a limited 
compass, yet the spirit of liberty was extinguished, that of 
commercial energy soon faded out, and the domination of that 
“pale disastrous planet,” the Islamite crescent, wrought for 
Tadmor the same ruin it has accomplished wherever it has 
appeared. 

Thehaughtiness which was a prominent feature of the Roman 
character, manifested itself by a contemptuous indifference to 
the history and manners of foreign nations, and even ex- 
tended to mispronouncing and misspelling the names of 
persons and places, it should therefore be noticed that the 
proper name of the great Tadmorene Queen is Zeinab Bath- 
Zabbai= Zeinab, the daughter of Zabbai; but how far 
Odainathus has been mangled by Latin writers, we must 
leave to more profound Orientalists, 

Dr. Wright also explored the district of Bashan, especially 
the rock-encircled Lijah or refuge,—a well-merited name, as, 
from the day when Absalom found an asylum there, down to 
our own times, it has furnished a fastness for law-breakers, if 
indeed there be any law worthy of the name in any part of 
the Turkish dominions. This region is one of extinct vol- 
canoes, and the lava before assuming too great hardness was 
cut into proper dimensions for building purposes, the very 
roof-beams being of this material. Doors and window- 
shutters are also made of these stone-slabs, which seem 
to resemble the tufa litoide of ancient Latium, which the 
Latins utilised in the execution of their thirty cities, and 
which appears in the so-called Cyclopean holds— 

“ Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old.” 
The basaltic table-land of the Lijah projects like an iron- 
bound coast over the fertile plains of Bashan, and formed 
the natural fortress from which the giant monarch Og and 
his warriors sallied in their career of conquest, and our 
author’s judicious and painstaking explorations fully prove 
that this region not only supported in early times a numerous 
population and a powerful State, but still possesses many of 
the natural qualities conducive to material prosperity, if only 
protection to life and property can be secured. 

Dr. Wright has not given us a very favourable char- 
acter of the Druses who have been driven by Turkish 
oppression from their ancestral abode in the valleys of 
Lebanon, to take refuge in Bashan and the adjacent Hauran, 
yet this singular people seem to possess some laudable 
qualities, and are extremely partial to us, considering them- 
selves under the protection of the British Government. Their 
secret language, mysterious religion, and the obscurity in 
which their origin and history are involved, provoke curiosity 
and investigation, and perhaps through them an entrance 
into Asia for Christianity and civilisation may be effected. 
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This book is accurate without undue minuteness, and 
learned without pedantry. The author writes in a hearty and 
genial tone, and appears to have a Hibernian relish for a good 
joke, while his style is vivid and attractive. We can therefore 
cordially recommend the work not only to the professed 
antiquarian or historical student, but to all cultivated readers. 





THE LIBERATION OF ITALY.* 


Wirx the present state of Italy before our eyes, it is difficult 
to read without sadness the always fascinating story of her 
birth as a nation. And this feeling must be very much 
keener in Italy’s own patriots, among whom we may certainly 
place the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. Belonging by 
marriage to a family which has made great sacrifices for the 
cause of Italy, she gives her adopted country such love and 
faith as have not been surpassed among the noblest-hearted 
of Italian women. She has even caught the enthusiasm 
which seems to belong of right to Southern races, and she 
must forgive us if we are not always quite carried away by 
it; especially as we cannot help suspecting that at heart she 
is sometimes a little inconsistent, and that in some of the 
later exploits of her heroes she may see more to regret 
than she will allow the public to know. Of course, 
enthusiasm like this must and does interfere with the 
writing of impartial history, the only history which 
is thoroughly valuable in the long run; yet allowing for 
this, we can truly say that Countess Martinengo has written 
an interesting, inspiring, and delightful book,—delightful in 
its easy and spirited style, which never flags for a moment, 
and sometimes rises to eloquence; interesting, as presenting 
a complete picture of a series of events which began with 
the century and Napoleon’s wars, and ended with Victor 
Emmanuel’s entrance into Rome; inspiring, as being full of 
romance and unselfish devotion, the record of a struggle 
whose noble elements cannot, we must try to believe, be 
wasted for ever. Was it all for this? lovers of Italy can 
hardly help asking, as they look back twenty years or more. 
But Countess Martinengo will not let us despond. “The 
prose of possession,” which, in her own words, has succeeded 
“the poetry of desire,” may be even less satisfying than 
prosaic things generally, and one may even suspect that 
Italy is not much happier, and that many Italians are not 
much better satisfied, than forty or fifty years ago—certainly 
various articles in the reviews lead to such a suspicion—but 
then this is human nature, and the character of the time. 
Mazzini felt very sad too, and afraid for his impetuous country- 
men in the hands of Socialist agitators; but he could never 
disbelieve in “ the ultimate triumph of the light,” and it is 
in his spirit that Countess Martinengo closes her history of 
Italy’s new birth with the word “ Hope.” 

It seems almost a paradox, but Napoleon, the great dis- 
turber of Europe, who first divided Italy between himself and 
his relations, and then threw the lion’s share of it to the 
Austrians, was perhaps the first and real cause of Italian unity. 
He, and Dante and Machiavelli before him, saw that Italy 
must some day be an independent nation with Rome for the 
capital. He did nothing consciously to forward this end, all 
his dealings with Italy being purely selfish, but he was the 
means of making the state of Italy unbearable to her people, 
so that she first became one in “an unity of misery.” For 
many years, as every one knows, she was crashed under 
the Austrian yoke, and the life that was in her only 
showed itself in the work of such poets as Foscolo and 
Alfieri, and of romancists such as Manzoni. Beautiful, 
melancholy, artistic, it must be confessed that in those days 
Italy possessed a kind of charm she has lost now; but it is 
not her truest lovers who regret it. Secretly, the life of Italy 
expressed itself in men like Malghella, the reputed founder of 
the Carbonari. This society, to which some of the best men 
in Italy belonged, Silvio Pellico among them, was the cause 
of various small revolutionary movements during the earlier 
years of the century; movements which several times met 
with success, but were always crushed with terrible punish- 
ments by the Austrian and Neapolitan power. Still, the 
desire for a United Italy, free from strangers and oppressors, 
went on increasing in strength; the blood of the martyrs had 
its usual effect, though in Prince Metternich’s opinion, 
expressed to Count Confalonieri, the struggle was decided for 
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generations, and “ those who still hoped to the contrary were 
madmen.” Long and sad is the list of small attempts made 
by men whose patriotism was greater, to an unfortunate 
extent, than their prudence; but if they seemed to die in vain, 
their ideas and hopes lived and grew. And Italy has a right 
to claim that no country ever owned a nobler or more unsel- 
fish army of revolutionists. The influence of Mazzini, no 
doubt, went some way towards explaining the spirit of the 
whole; but Countess Martinengo does not exaggerate in 
saying that “no work of man was ever watered with a purer 
blood.” 

It would take too long to follow out the story as she tells it, 
or to describe the various episodes and their leading characters, 
—the early days of Pio Nono, the pathetic life and death of 
Charles Albert of Savoy. It is melancholy to read of attempts 
to give reforms, good in themselves, but futile because what 
the Italians then wanted was unity in one nation, not local 
justice, and their end could only be gained in truth by the 
destruction of existing Governments. It is sad to read of the 
impatiences of 1848, the necessary failure of the Pope’s good 
intentions, and the tragedies that followed. At such times as 
those we must confess that conservative instincts are aroused, 
and it is almost impossible not to feel with those who would have 
done their best for the people, but were swept off their feet by 
a great wave that they did not expect or understand. Such was 
certainly the case of some of the rulers of Italy, and they would 
have been more than mortal if not driven into some degree of 
reaction. But after 1848 all resistance again seems justified 
by Austria’s tyranny, her cruel punishments, the sufferings 
of Lombardy and Venetia under foreign taxation—though 
truly an oppressive taxation is not the monopoly of Austrian 
tyrants ! 

Things were about at their worst for Austrian Italy at this 
time, while Victor Emmanuel was beginning his reign in 
Piedmont, and Cavour—to us the greatest name of all con. 
cerned in the unification of Italy—was lifting up the Sardinian 
Kingdom among States, and guiding his very original King 
along the first steps of the path that led to the Kingdom of 
Italy. It was now, with the warning of 1848 before their eyes, 
that nearly all Italian patriots accepted the plan of unity 
under Victor Emmanuel; and Cavour was the man who made 
this plan succeed. Countess Martinengo rather quaintly 
admits that “some good may come out of despotism,” when 
she describes Cavour’s first dealings with Napoleon III., who 
probably would not have helped Italy had it been necessary 
to consult the French nation. 

All this affair of French intervention is not one of the least 
sad episodes in the liberation of Italy, which perhaps will 
never forget Villafranca and the repeated sacrifice of Venice. 
Cavour was a statesman; he looked far on and saw that an 
Italian Kingdom was worth many present concessions, worth 
Savoy and even Nice, and that it is possible to be too careful 
in choosing one’s means. Many people will rather sympathise 
here with Mazzini, who from the first was strongly opposed 
to any dealings with Napoleon; but Mazzini lived in an ideal 
world of his own, not in the world of modern politics. Gari- 
baldi, a typical Italian hero and patriot, was on the other 
side. He was impatient, glad to fight, tired of waiting on 
events. As our space is small, we may here say that 
Countess Martinengo’s admiration for Garibaldi seems 
rather greater than even such a life as his can justify. He was 
not quite Arthur’s equal,—a“ solar myth.” He was an ardent 
patriot, a splendid leader, a great condottiere, the romantic 
centre of a band of heroes. He was almost glorious in Sicily; 
but there were times when wilfulness and love of fighting 
carried the day against all wiser and more truly patriotic or 
even humane considerations, as in his last Roman adventure, 
One can hardly read without tears of the brave young men 
who died needlessly at Mentana. And we suspect that 
Cavour was perfectly right at an earlier date when he 
objected to Garibaldi’s carrying on the war from Sicily to 
Naples, though nothing in the whole book reads so like a 
romance of the heroic age as the story of that Neapolitan 
campaign. But the truth is that Italy could not have done 
without either of these men. We must not be supposed to 
hint that Countess Martinengo does less than justice to 
Cavour. On the contrary, we have never received stronger 
impressions of the fine generosity of his character, as well as 
of the single-minded wisdom of his statesmanship. 





The events of 1870 are within the memory of most people. 
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Perhaps it is not always easy to do justice to Napoleon III.; 
but he would certainly have played a still less honourable 
part if he had consented at once and without any scruple, for 
the sake of Italy’s alliance against Prussia, to give over Rome 
to the Italians. He tried, at least, to keep his word to the 
Pope. And perhaps, if he had given way more easily, thus 
precipitating events, the Pope might have been forced to 
leave Rome, which “ would have been a misfortune for Italy,” 
as Countess Martinengo is ready to acknowledge. 

On the whole, it is a strange, pathetic, heroic story, pos- 
sessing a poetry of its own which arises not only from the 
strong sentiment that carried the liberators of Italy onwards 
through fifty years or more, but from the singularly high 
and noble character of the liberators themselves. Countess 
Martinengo’s former book, Italian Characters, made us ac- 
quainted with some of the less known of these men, who were 
nearly as valuable to their country as Cavour and Garibaldi 
and Mazzini themselves. In spite of many past mistakes and 
disappointments, and of present doubt and anxiety, Italy may 
look back proudly on the century. And as to the future, her 
friends must be unwilling to believe that her race of unselfish 
heroes has yet died out, or ever will. 





THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES.* 

Mr. SEEBOHM’s new volume is intended to form part of a 
larger essay dealing with the history of Tribal Society. The 
book before us describes the structure of such a system, as it 
may have existed in Wales; the methods of the system, and 
the extension of the inquiry to similar societies elsewhere, 
are to form the subject of another instalment. The present 
volume is an amplification of the Welsh sections in The 
English Village Community which some of Mr. Seebohm’s 
readers thought the most interesting portion of his book; 
and though he now speaks too diffidently of his former 
labours, his friends will be glad to find that his position is 
substantially unchanged. He endeavoured to show on the 
former occasion that during the twelfth century there were 
survivals of a “tribal economy” in Wales; and he now seeks 
to prove that such survivals lasted on till the change of laws 
under Henry VIIL., while their origins are carried back to the 
age when Cunedda and his sons came to establish in Wales 
the tribal methods of Cumbria. 

We find the tribe described as “a bundle of kindreds;” in 
other words, a principality was occupied by a tribe composed 
of households of free Welshmen, all related to each other. 
We take no account of the strangers and broken men 
who did not share in the normal privileges. The Welsh 
system, according to Mr. Seebohm, “was made through- 
out to turn on the possession of Cymric blood.” Mr. Skene 
supported the opinion, which now appears somewhat old- 
fashioned, that though Powys and the Severn Valley were 
“Cymric” districts, the stronghold of the race was a 
Cumbria between the line of the Dee and Humber and the 
narrower boundary connecting the Forth and Clyde. We 
believe that he brought Cunedda from a region near Edin- 
burgh and the Pentland Hills. Cunedda has always been a 
popular figure, though somewhat mysterious and dim in 
shape; but we are beginning to know more about him, owing 
to the industry of Professor Rhys, and the skill with which 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has drawn the hero’s portrait in A Dulce 
of Britain. Weare to suppose that this chieftain came in the 
fifth century from the North, with a tribal following, “to 
drive out the Gwyddyls from Wales.” Mr. Seebohm com- 
pares him, in some respects, to the great Hermann, whose 
Roman training is allowed to have been a chief secret of his 
power :— 

“That Cunedda came from the North, that his Court may have 
been at Carlisle, that he may possibly have held office in the 
Roman army ...... that he wore the gold belt which was the 
badge of a Roman Dux, and that some of his ancestors’ names 
were Roman, all this is not in the least inconsistent with his 
being the head-chieftain of Northern Cymric tribes.” 

In leaving this part of the subject, we may observe that Mr. 
Seebohm seems to be correct in his suggestion that when the 
Roman forces were withdrawn, “ tribal instincts would rise 
again into prominence ;” and, so far as we know, he is right 
in saying that “conquests would be made on tribal lines.” 
This invasion of Cunedda and his sons, in bis opinion, “ was 
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one of those tribal movements of which history is so full,” in 
which tribes allied in blood to the conquerors were treated 
as strangers and made subject to tribute. It would be 
possible in this way to account for the privilege of the free 
landholders in later times, as well as for the degraded con. 
dition of the “natives,” or persons born to service, The latter 
class had none of the rights of kindred, because they were not 
of the tribal blood :— 

“ Broadly, then, under the Welsh tribal system, there were 
two great classes, those of Cymric blood and those who were 
strangers in blood. There was a deep, if not impassable, gulf 
between these two classes, quite apart from any question of land 
or of conquest. It was a division of blood. And it soon becomes 
apparent that the tenacity with which the distinction was main- 
tained was at once one of the strong distiactive marks of the 
tribal system, and one of the main secrets of its strength.” 

Mr. Seebohm makes a considerable use of the so-called 
historical triads and similar legal traditions, though he leaves 
all questions as to their date and authority to Celtic scholars, 
We observe that in his former volume he quoted “the professed 
triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud” to show that membership of 
the tribe depended on “birth within it of Welsh parents.” 
This is not without interest, as indicating that the medieval 
scribe put the words of Cunedda into the mouth of the 


ancestor of Cymbeline :— 
“ Mulmutius made our laws, 


Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and called 
Himself a King.” 

Mr. Stephens allowed that a few of the historical triads 
appear in poems of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
he made it plain that no collection of them is older than the 
fourteenth. He was clear that the Molmutian Laws were not 
composed before the age in which Shakespeare was born. 
As to the value of documents of this class, he adds the 
warning that the date of a triad is not determined by 
its historical contents, and that “ Murchison’s Geology 
is not quite so old as the Silurian rocks.” Mr. Seebohm 
remarks that in an inquiry of this kind, “the value 
of the evidence of Welsh tribal life does not lie in its 
antiquity.” It rather consists, he thinks, in the fact that we 
have an instance of a tribal system, holding its own “till the 
era of Codes and Surveys.” The evidence as to the date of 
the codes was summarised in his earlier volume. They are 
three in number, the Venedotian Code applying to North 
Wales, and two similar collections for the South. Putting 
aside modern additions, they all profess to date from the time 
of Howel the Good, who is said to have codified the local 
customs about the middle of the tenth century. The existing 
manuscripts, however, are in no case earlier than the thirteenth 
century. We shall make one reference to the Gwentian Code, 
as to the slayer of a kinsman. The malefactor might re- 
nounce his family, and become “a kin-wrecked man,” but 
his descendants retained their inheritance for nine genera- 
tions. According to the Venedotian Code, “if the ninth man 
come to claim land his title is extinguished;” he is to raise 
an outcry that he is ceasing to be a proprietor; and this, we 
are told, was called “an outcry over the abyss.” ‘“ What,” 
says Mr. Seebohm, “is this terrible cry over the abyss, but 
the last despairing cry of a kinsman on the point of losing 
for ever, for himself and his descendants, his rights of 
kinship ?” 

With regard to the later evidence we are told to rely on 
the support given to each other by the codes and surveys. 
We doubt if the latter documents require any such help; 
but we may agree that the codes would be fortified by show- 
ing that their rules might produce the results described in a 
survey. Among the official records we should give the first 
place to Domesday-book. The district of Archenfield is 
there surveyed as part of Herefordshire, but the tenures are 
stated to be Welsh. In this district the King had ninety-six 
free men, with their serfs, paying a joint rent of honey, so 
much in lieu of sheep-rents, and so much for smoke-silver. 
They owed military service, and some of them had to act as 
Doomsmen or Magistrates. Most of these details appear 
from the confirmation of their tenure in the reign of 
Edward I. Upon a death the tenant’s sons inherited equally, 
with the exception of certain heirlooms, such as the best bed, 
which went to the eldest. 

The earliest survey discussed in the volume before us was 
made for the whole of Anglesey in 1294. An Extent taken 
in 1839 relates to the Royal estates and rights in the smaller 
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district of Aberffraw. These records show the existence of 
several grades of tenure, some of the freeholders being subject 
to quit-rents and services, and the “natives,” or villeins, 
supplying provisions and personal labour. In some cases a 
whole hamlet was held by free tenants, and another by 
“natives;” but as arule the holdings were mixed. Some of 
the native tenancies were given up on condition that each 
customary estate in the hamlet should be responsible for the 
dues of all the rest. 

The Record of Carnarvon is a compilation of the fifteenth 
century, made under an order of the Beaumaris Sessions in 
the ninth year of Henry VII. It was published by command 
in 1838, with an introduction by Sir Henry Ellis. Mr. 
Seebohm gives us extracts from the surveys of the four- 
teenth century, with which the Record commences. He also 
makes great use of the valuable Survey of Denbigh, which 
dates from 13835. We are also furnished with a deed, executed 
twenty years later, by which the Bishop of St. Asaph’s enfran- 
chised a “wele,” or “bed,” of native-tenants, and released 
them from their joint obligations. Mr. Seebohm considers 
that no general enfranchisement took place till after the 
Welsh conquest; in particular cases, however, as on the 
Crown estates, some of the servile tenures were not freed 
until the reign of Elizabeth. 

The records and surveys contain an account of a peculiar 
usage, which resembles some of the old English methods of 
granting or letting for a number of lives. A particular hamlet 
was regarded as containing a certain number of “ weles,” 
some free, and some held by native-tenants. Each of these 
were granted to a man to hold for his own life and for three 
later descents. When he died his sons divided his holding, 
according to the Welsh form of gavelkind, either into new 
“weles,” or into “ gavels” or portions, according to circum- 
stances. On the death of one of the sons, his share would be 
divided into portions; this would be the second descent. The 
third took place on the death of the owner of one of the sub- 
divisions ; and after that the whole settlement came to an 
end. The land reverted to the lord; but it was the practice, 
at least in some districts, for the relations of the last holders 
to have a preference, if the lord wished to let the land again. 
This is the simplest case of the usage, and it is easy to imagine 
cases of much greater complexity. It will be understood 
that the surface of the land was not divided, but that the kins- 
men in their different grades and proportions held the estate 
as % separate unit in a kind of family partnership. Roughly 
speaking, the estate was held first by the grantee, then by 
his sons, then by his grandsons, and lastly, by the second- 
cousins. Mr. Seebohm tells us that the rule as to great- 
grandsons seems to have been somewhat relaxed after the 
Conquest. We see no evidence in the surveys showing that 
there was a chief of the “ wele” or any of its divisions; but a 
single land-owner, with a family ready to succeed under the 
customary settlement, may of course be compared to a chief- 
tain with a troop of kinsmen to support. Mr. Seebohm gives 
us a striking picture of the married tribesman, as he is seen 
in the codes; it seems to be uncertain who was to provide for 
his maintenance. ‘The household of the married tribesman 
was that of a little dairy-farmer with separate homestead, 
chiefly engaged in making butter and cheese, but with a car 
and yoke of oxen for carrying and ploughing, with corn-crops 
growing on his five free ‘ erws,’ as well as corn in the bin which 
for household use was ground by the quern, or at the chief- 
tain’s mill, into flour.” It appears by the earlier volume that 
“erw” is a Welsh word for “acre,” and that the word, as 
used in the Welsh laws, meant a strip in the open fields. 

It is unlikely that the codes are mere fictions; it is, 
indeed, almost certain that the customs described in the 
surveys had some relation to the ancient laws. If we regard 
the people of Wales as a tribe, described as an association of 
kindreds, everything to do with partible descent and holding 
land in partnership may fairly form part of a history of the 
Tribal System. As the case stands at present, the surveys do not 
seem to throw much light on the details in the codes. The 
same remark applies to the evidence taken from the Book of 
Llandaff and the Lives of St. Chad and St. Cadoc, although 
it is certainly interesting in itself, and very graphically 
brought before the reader. Mr. Seebohm’s former book was 
remarkable, not only for its more serious merits, but also for 
the picturesque way in which local details were described. 
His present work, apart from Welsh and Latin, deserves 





attention for passages of the same kind. We may instance 
the account of Aberffraw, and the “porths,” cr natural 
harbours, “running up between ridges of rock, and ending in 
a sandy beach.” Each member of the manor near the coast 
had its own “porth,” and sometimes a “dinas,” or place of 
refuge for cattle, in a rocky peninsula, running out into the 
sea. The mill is placed on the river, just above high-tide ; 
“the church is ancient, for it contains a fine old Norman 
arch, and stands on an ancient site above the river;” the 
palace of the Welsh Princes stood close by, and below its 
ruins lie now, as centuries ago, “the little strips or gardens 
of the cottages,” divided by turf balks. 





RUSSELL THE PASTELLIST.* 

JouN RussELL was born at Guildford in 1745, just late 
enough, that is, for a capable youth launched upon por- 
trait-painting to float prosperously, and without original 
effort, in the channel cut out by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. Of the two sides of his nature, the zxsthetic, 
which was the weaker, was the first to awake, and this 
determined his career as a painter. He studied under 
Francis Cotes, himself a pupil of Knapton. Knapton had 
taken up pastel-drawing, an art whose popularity, early in 
the century, became extreme in the feminine hands of 
Rosalba, and whose resources were developed to a competi- 
tion with oil-painting by the more masculine talent of La Tour. 
La Tour was a man of genius, but it was a somewhat bastard 
art he fathered in pastel-drawing that apes painting. Its 
facility, however, recommended it to an artist of Russell’s type. 
An art ready made in its ideas, ready made in its technique, 
he was able to pursue without a symptom, from beginning to 
end, of any trouble or questioning, but with great fashionable 
success. The trouble and questioning, or at least the mental 
absorption that must characterise the man who is a great artist 
in the matter of his art, fell in Russell’s case to the account 
of a separate compartment in his loosely compacted nature. 
Almost concurrently with his first studies, a strong religious 
moodiness declared itself, and the life of religious moods was 
his real life thenceforward. True to this character, he kept 
a diary, in which the ups and downs of his spirit were noted 
with clerical particularity. In this diary, begun in 1766, 
when he was twenty-one, the first entry is “ John Russell 
converted September 30th, 1764, zetat 19, at about half an hour 
after seven in the evening.” He was converted to a frame 
of mind that had little of the grace of religion, but much of 
theological intolerance. He was self-tormenting, and a tor- 
menter of others. His nagging persistence in season and 
out of season made him a terror in his own household and to 
his sitters. Every one must have respected and disliked him. 
Here is the picture at home, whither he had gone “ preaching 
all the way to the coachman ” :— 

“My poor mother came up with me to-night when I went to 
bed, and charged me to say nothing about my religion to the 
servants or anybody here, which I absolutely refused to comply 
with, and answered, on the contrary, ‘I am resolved, whatever 
may be the consequences, to speak all I possibly could.’ She 
spoke dreadful blasphemous words against the Old Testament, 
on which I answered her most dreadfully severe, pronouncing 
most bitter curses, denying her being a Christian as much as the 
Devil himself. The conclusion was she told me in anger to go 
away. I was afterwards pressed by my father to go for a walk in 
the fields with the family, which I refused, being Sunday, as the 
Professors of this town look on it as a very wrong thing, so I 
declined, stating that my liberty should not be judged of another 
man’s conscience. My father said very affecting things to me on 
it. ‘Oh, Jack,’ says he, ‘how can you refuse your poor father 
such a thing, who has taken such care and pains with you, and 
can you let him go alone ?’” 

He “found it convenient to use only mental prayer and 
thanksgiving on receiving the blessings of this life at my 
father’s table, and had an argument with my father and 
mother as to graces at table.” He introduced a lady, Mrs. 
Elliot, into the household, whose views were of his own sort. 
Poor “Mr. Russell did not like Mrs. Elliot or her religion.” 
Nor did Mrs. Russell; whereupon the stern proselyte “spoke — 
very awfully to my mother, so much so that Mrs. Elliot fainted 
to hear it, but it had no effect.” Thus does hot arrogant 
youth blaspheme against the filial pieties ! 

Here are some notes of his dealings with sitters :— 

“May 8th.—Finished Miss Haydon’s face with more than 
expected success, and spoke with power to her who sat with me. 





* John Russell, R.A. By George O. Williamson, D.Lit. With an Introduction 
by Lord Ronald Gower, F.8.4. London: George Bell and Sons. 
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November 19th.—Found power to speak, with, I hope, propriety 
and modesty, to the Rev. Mr. Bund, a sitter. Again, at Lord 
aAylesford’s...... Afterwards we talked religion over tea. I 
perceived he wanted me gone, but I thought fit to break through 
good manners rather than withhold any blessing from a child of 
God, and so staid four hours,” 

He went the round of the preachers, and corrected and 
chastised them with the same assurance. ‘Sent for Mr. 
Charles, and was enabled to speak much to the purpose, and 
entirely pull his sermon to pieces,” is one of his many feats. 
He nearly raised a riot in his native town :— 

“The anger of Guildford people is now arisen to that pitch that 
the general expression is that they should be glad to see me with 
a stone round my neck and thrown in the river, tho’ I must 
thus justify myself that I behave with the utmost civility to all.” 
This life culminated in his very nearly throwing up his pro- 
fession and entering Lady Huntingdon’s College in Wales. 
But his courtship (in the shape of conscientious doctrinal 
worrying) of Miss Faden, and his professional successes, 
pulled the other way, and decided his career. He was elected 
Associate, in 1772, of the recently founded Academy. That 
position brought pain as well as pleasure, for after-dinner 
conversation there appalled him. “ Obliged to fly from the 
R.A., as they were full of filthy blasphemy,” “ Nearly choked 
by a fish-bone because of going to the R.A.,” are two entries 
in his diary. He won Royal favour and appointments, became 
the fashionable pastellist, and has left portraits by the 
hundred of the notable men and women of his time. 
It will be seen how interesting a contradiction the man 
presents. The victim of an hysterical trouble, he was doubly 
affected by the emotional revival of that day; while his 
opinionated sectarian spirit was absorbed in minor points of 
doctrine and observance. But all this side of him never 
touched his art except in the most negative way. That art 
was the invention and expression of a completely alien spirit, 
—the spirit of gaiety and grace. La Tour, Watteau, 
Fragonard, think of their inheritance passing to the English 
Methodist! Conceive him as he sits depicting the fashions 
they inspired in the manner they invented, and tries the while 
to convince his sitter that playgoing is a sin! Only one 
English painter, Gainsborough, seems to have been born 
with the innocence of spirit that makes gaiety natural. A 
Russell, had he been a thorough-baked personality, and a 
great artist, must have been of the northern type, like 
Holbein, Diirer, Rembrandt. Divided as he was into two 
compartments, he became a most efficient and accomplished 
mannerist in portraiture, entangled, when he took up his 
crayons, in a sentiment not his own, and leaving its cold 
reflection on hundreds of ably reported faces. 

Dr. Williamson has produced a useful record and catalogue 
in this book, which is, besides, largely illustrated. He shows 
no great constructive or critical power, but he gives materials 
for speculation. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


FANCY AND FAOT.* 
THESE old stories, which have charmed a hundred generations 
or more, have to be retold for the new-comers. The old will 
still prefer the manner known to their childhood—where, we 
wonder, is the Youth’s Companion, of half-a-century ago, with 
“Philip Quarll” and the “ Seven Champions of Christendom” ? 
—but the young have tastes of their own, and Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, who has too much conscience and good taste to intro- 
duce moralisings and satirisings, the chief pitfalls of the 
modern story-teller, knows very well how to satisfy them. 
And his choice of the stories to be retold is a good one. 
He gives us the genuine folk-lore story, the tale which 
has no one can say how many variants to be found in 
ruces so far parted by time and space and nature as are 
Greeks and Bushmen. Here is our old friend the Youngest 
Son and his two graceless elders, and the Valiant Tailor 
with his brave legend, “Seven at a Blow!” and Prince 
Hatt, who is Cupid over again, with the Princess of the 
Three Singing Leaves for his Psyche, and other company of 
old familiars. Mr. Quiller-Couch supplies some variants in 
his notes. We may add another, related to “ Carnation, White, 
and Black,” which may be found in Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 





*(1.) Fairy Tales, Far and Near. Retold by “Q.” London: Cassell and Co, 
1895.——(2.) The Silver Fairy Book. Comprising stories by Voltaire and others. 
London: Hutchinson and Co.—(3,) The Red True Story Book, Edited by 
Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, 1895, 





Egyptian Tales (Second Series). The Persea trees which 
grow up at Pharaoh’s door to represent the murdered Bata, 
and are cut down by command of his wicked wife, now 
become Pharaoh’s Queen, are curiously like the fish and the 
tree, each with the murdered Princess’s three colours, which 
the evil-minded Queen destroys, but destroys in vain. We 
cannot profess to admire all Mr. Millar’s illustrations ; surely 
he might have given Carnation a fairer face and more shapely 
figure than she shows uson p. 71. But they seldom fail in 
spirit and humour. The contents of The Silver Fairy Book 
are for the most part of the secondary kind of fairy-tale, not 
genuine specimens of folk-lore, but imitations. Such imita- 
tions are often happy enough, as when so clever a person as 
Madame D’Aulnoy takes them in hand. From this collection 
we may single out, as sufficiently like to the true thing, The 
Unicorn, by E. P. Larken, and also M. Quabrelle’s Stone. 
breaker, a quaint story with its scene laid in Japan. M. 
Hégésippe Moreau’s White Mouse is an audacious invention, 
which we must own ourselves unable to approve. There is no 
reason why we should not have a white mouse if we have a 
white cat, but it is too daring to introduce an enchanted 
Princess condemned to expiate some offence by a mouse- 
incarnation of a hundred years in connection with such very 
prosaic personages as Louis XI., Tristan the Headsman, and 
Charles VIII. Among the other notable things in the volume 
is a “Christmas Story” by the versatile Madame Sara 
Bernhardt. This volume also is illustrated by Mr. H. R. 
Millar. It is certainly not his speciality to represent beauty, 
The Princess, when ‘‘she cried out with delight” (p. 97), was 
not by any means a lovely object. 

It would be interesting to discover in the “true stories” 
which Mr. Andrew Lang has collected in the “Red 
Book,” which makes his customary contribution for the 
year, variants of well-known incidents in history. One is 
supplied by his own narrative of “How the Bass was 
held for King James.” Lieutenant Middleton and his 
two comrades, increased by an unlucky chance by ten 
French sailors—unlucky because the rock could be held 
by three as easily as by thirteen—were reduced to a daily 
ration of two ounces of dough per man. He proposed 
capitulation, and: envoys were sent to treat. He entertained 
them royally with provisions received fcr the purpose, and 
set coats and caps on the muzzles of guns. The envoys re- 
ported at headquarters that he had plenty of provisions 
and a strong garrison, and he was allowed to come out with 
all the honours of war and more. Itis the old story of the 
starving Roman garrison throwing out loaves among the 
besiegers. Young readers, however, will be sufficiently in- 
terested in these tales without thinking of these analogies. 
These are the old favourites which never lose their freshness, 
and particularly when, as is the case here, they are skilfully 
retold by writers practised in the art. And there are new 
stories which are not unequal to the old. “ Wilson’s Last 
Fight,” for instance, perhaps the most notable incident in 
the Matabele War, the deed of heroic men whose epitaph was 
well given by the word of the Matabele chief, “These were 
men who died like men, whose fathers were men.” Mr. Harry 
J. Ford’s illustrations are very good. 


SEA-FISHING.* 
THouaH this volume hardly comes into the class which we 
commonly describe as “ gift-books,” it will serve admirably 
for a gift. The fact is that fresh-water fishing becomes 
every year more and more inaccessible to all who cannot 
command ample leisure and a deep purse. Accessible Sport 
was the title given by a well-known writer to one of his books, 
and it turned out that among other examples of the accessible 
was New Brunswick in May! Most anglers have no more 
chance of getting to New Brunswick in May than they have 
of getting to the moon. But the sea still remains, and still 
with as good fish in it as ever came out. The speciality 
of Mr. Bickerdyke’s book is that it gives the fullest 
directions for applying to fishing in the sea the subtle 
and delicate art that fishing in fresh water demands. 
For the most part, sea-fishing is a very rude and bar- 
barous practice. The ordinary watering-place boatman has 
no other idea than of a hand-line, of the thickness of a minia- 
ture rope, hung over the side of a small boat. A small boat 
riding at anchor does not suit every taste—any one who can 





* Sea-Fishing. By John Bickerdyke, and others, London: Longmans, 1895, 
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stand it may go round the world withouta touch of mal de mer 
—and the rope-like hand-line is a clumsy contrivance which 
even the uneducated sea-fish views with suspicion. Under 
Mr. Bickerdyke’s guidance the young angler may make a 
great advance on these inartistic methods. He willlearn how 
to use, with the necessary modifications, the rod, the reel, the 
line, the cunningly devised and deadly hooks, and all the 
varied apparatus of capture which have been devised to com- 
pete with the growing intelligence of the denizens of rivers 
and lakes. The most subtle art of all, that of the fly-fisher, 
may be applied to the sea. A few fortunate persons have even 
succeeded in thus capturing the salmon, and sea-trout are 
often secured in this way, with the advantage, as the writer of 
this notice has had many opportunities of observing, of re- 
taining the full brilliance of scale which fresh water at once 
impairs. 

We are bound, however, to remonstrate against the in. 
ordinate pretensions which Mr. Bickerdyke makes to origin- 
ality in this matter. He says in his introductory chapter, 
“Tt was not until a little book of mine, called Angling in Salt 
Water, was published in 1887, that the attention of any con- 
siderable number of fresh-water anglers was attracted to the 
possibilities of sport afforded by the sea.” Has he never 
heard of Mr. J. C. Wilcocks’ book, The Sea Fisherman? A 
fourth edition of that work, bearing the date 1884, lies before 
us as we write. The first edition we noticed, unless our 
memory fails, a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Wilcock’s 
book, though with less wealth of illustrations, and generally 


“in a less exhaustive way, goes over much the same ground 


that is traversed in this volume. 

Perhaps some one wants sport more exciting than our 
coasts commonly afford, though here too he may come 
across monsters even inconveniently large. (Such was the 
conger of which, when the angler was lamenting its loss, 
the boatman observed, “Tis a good riddance; if he had 
got in here, he’d have been master.”) In that case he had 
better follow Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, and fish for tarpon in 
the Gulf of Mexico. What a day’s sport Mr. Harmsworth 
describes, though it was not, it would seem, exceptionally 
good. First the bait—a mullet of a pound weight or so—was 
swallowed by a shell-fish, a conch of six or seven pounds. This 
was not what was wanted, but it could be turned, according 
to immemorial custom, into a horn (“cava dum personat 
aequoraconcha”). Then a tarpon seized the bait, but rejected 
it. Then a shark was captured. It was 7 ft. long, and though 
not what was wanted, had also its uses, its backbone being 
made into a walking-stick, and its skin into match-boxes. 
Other fish, making seventy pound weight in all, were taken, 
and finally the sport was crowned with a tarpon, small 
indeed, but still a true “silver-king.” The record in tarpons 
is at present 210 lb. 

If this is not enough to satisfy the craze for something big, 
we have Sir H. W. Gore-Booth telling us about “ Whale- 
fishing.” If the whale does not satisfy, there only remains 
the sea-serpent or the kraken. Meanwhile, for less ambitious 
sportsmen Mr. Bickerdyke makes ample provision. 


Ecce Homo, Ecce Rex. By Mrs. Rundle Charles. (S,P.C.K.)— 
We might give an expressive title to this book by saying that it 
shows “ the Gospel at work.” “ It is of the essence of the Christian 
religion,” says the author in her preface, “that it is not a mere 
belief in the history of a Founder, but a faith in the continual 
rule of a Master, the Kingdom of a King.” How has this showed 
itself in the history of the world? Mrs, Rundle Charles answers 
by taking in succession the ages of Christian history, as they are 
marked by the relation of the Church to the world. These are 
the ages of conflict, of the solitary life, of the great development 
of doctrine, of monasticism, of the Preaching orders, represented 
respectively by the Martyrs, the Hermits, the great Bishops, the 
Monks, the Friars. The same subject is then in Part II. regarded 
froma different aspect. What Christianity, or, as it would be better 
put, what Christ, working by those who have best caught his 
spirit, has done for the people, for children, for the poor kinsfolk 
of man, “ Birds of the Air, and Beasts of the Field,” for woman, 
for the outcast and criminal, for captives, for the poor, and 
for the sick, is set forth by stories of Christian effort. Among 
these come the names of Elizabeth Fry, of John Howard, of 
Granville Sharp and William Wilberforce, of Florence Nightin- 
gale. These things, and much more, are set forth by Mrs. 
Charles in that broad and sympathetic spirit, and in that ad- 
mirable style which we expect from the author of “The Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family.” 





Shaven Crown. By M. Bramston. (S.P.C.K.)—This “Story of 
the Conversion of the Surrey Border” is as good a piece of work 
as Miss Bramston has ever done,—in this line at least. She has 
a quite unusual success in making these remote and unfamiliar 
figures, our English forefathers, live before us. The “Shaven 
Crown” is a monk whom Ethelbert, King of Kent, sends to 
announce to his sub-kings, chiefs of the Adding and Bedding 
tribes and others, that he wishes them to receive baptism. Denis 
—that is the monk’s name—has been and still is a “man of his 
hands,” and though he makes valiant efforts to turn his cheek to the 
smiter, the old Adam is strong. But the root of the matter is in 
him, Ignorant and half-barbarian as he is, he is filled with a 
passionate love for his master and for the souls of men, and 
is faithful to the end, bitter end though it be. Miss Bramston 
has most wisely avoided sentimentality ; Swangift, carried off to 
revenge some raided cattle, and to help a scheme of the wise- 
woman, Wolfhild, accepts her captor with the resignation that 
women had to practise in those days, although her heart is with 
an affianced husband of her own tribe. She uses the arms of the 
weak, patience and craft, with admirable effect, and defeats the 
schemes of much cleverer people. This is a story to be read, both 
for its own sake and as an excellent illustration of history. 


Two Dolls’-Houses. By Alice M. Mitchell. (S.P.C.K.)—There 
is much that is really entertaining and suitable to children in 
this little book ; but we doubt, as we have often occasion to doubt 
in noticing publications of this kind, whether young minds ought 
to be troubled by familiarity with some of the things mentioned 
in this volume. “Mr. Slum Grub” is not a character that we 
should care to introduce to Daisy. 


Stories of the Royal Humane Society. By Frank Mundell. 
(Sunday School Union.)—Mr. Mundell, who has already given us 
“Stories of the Fire Brigade ” and “ Lifeboat,” now does justice 
to another and not less meritorious kind of heroic effort. He 
begins with an account of the Society and of the distinctions 
which it bestows. The doers of brave deeds are of all ranks, 
from a marquis to a sailor-boy. Some of them have a wonderfully 
large record. John Ellerthorpe of Hull, who died in 1868, saved 
thirty-nine lives. He never failed, and to save a drowning person 
is not an easy matter. William Charles Bradley, of Southend, 
has saved twenty-nine in nineteen years. He is happily still 
alive. An interesting book which we are glad to have seen. 


We have to mention new editions of the two volumes of The 
Poets’ Bible, selected and edited by W. Garrett Horder (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden). The “ Old Testament Section ” has reached 
a second, the “ New Testament Section” a third edition. We 
conclude, from the absence of any notification to the contrary, 
that no change, by way of addition or otherwise, has been made 
from the first edition. It is not necessary to do more than quote, 
as a brief indication of the purpose of the work, the opening 
words of the preface:—‘* The Poets’ Bible is an attempt to set 
forth the great scenes and characters of Holy Scripture in the 
words of the Poets.” 

Biblical Character - Sketches. By Dean Farrar and others. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—The volume is divided into two sections— 
“ Young Men of the Bible,” and “ Young Women of the Bible ”— 
all the essays or sermons numbering twenty. Some of the sub- 
jects are, we think, a little strained. Why should we think Lydia 
to have been a young woman? She had come on business from a 
Phrygian city, and was probably of an age to travel about without 
scandal. The lecture on “Vashti” we read with wide-opened 
eyes. What would Evangelical readers have said twenty years 
ago to the words, “the narrow-minded zealotry that pervades its 
pages ” (the Book of Esther) ? What would the late Mr. Spurgeon 
have said? There is something of the sensational in some of the 
papers, but the book as a whole may be commended. 

Pizton Parish. By Florence Moore. (S.P.C.K.)—The tale 
begins somewhat stiffly. Mr. Paget, Vicar of Pixton, comes home 
and finds his wife with a bad headache. “I hope the servants 
have not been worrying you,’ he says. That is expressed 
naturally enough. But when he goes on to say, “I believe that 
these violent headaches are often caused by their neglect and 
carelessness,” he is too formal. “Careless and forgetful creatures, 
I know they cause half your trouble!” would have been 
more like it. The two go on talking far more for the benefit of 
the reader than for their own. However, the tale improves in 
style as it goes on, and is a really pathetic and effective little 
story. But is the good farmer who takes a glebe farm at thirty 
shillings an acre, though the Vicar thinks it too much, and pays 
a half-year’s rent in advance, still alive? Are there any of his 
brothers about ? 

A Salt-Water Hero. By the Rev. Edward Augustus Rand. 
(Nisbet.)—The “ hero” is a New England lad, who goes to sea in 
a whaler and distinguishes himself by various brave deeds, and 
especially by refusing to drink the liquor which a wicked captain 
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from Old England offers him. Then, again, he refuses to assist 
in a fraud which is attempted by a certain “Cousin Charles,’ who 
turns out to be the captain under another name. How he gets 
into trouble and out of it is told in this volume in a lively and 
interesting way.——Nailing the Colours, by William Charles Met- 
calfe (Jarrold and Sons), is another sea-story of very much the 
same kind as that noticed above. The hero here is a most exalted 
specimen, almost too good to be true. If any boy can learn to 
conquer the “ Old Adam” in him to even a quarter of the amount 
of Cyril’s self.conquest he may fairly be considered to have done 
well. Seriously, we think that Mr. Metcalfe would have been 
more likely to benefit his readers if he had toned down his colours 
a little. 

Ishmael Lones. By Richard Pardoe. (8.P.C.K.)—This “story 
of adventure” tells how a workman in the Black Country, getting 
himself mixed up with Socialists, Anarchists, or Nihilists—it is 
not quite clear which, but they are busy with making bombs— 
falls into great trouble. Meanwhile his wife and child have 
troubles of their own, for the bread-winner’s departure has left 
them nearly destitute. How it all ends the reader may not un- 
profitably find out for himself. 


Nadya: a Tale of the Steppes. By Oliver M. Norris. (R.T.S.)— 
A pretty story is Nadya, with some attractive local colouring of 
Russian village life and the persecution of the Stundists. Part 
of the story is laid in a typical Russian village, and part in a 
camp in the Balkans, and the circumstances of both are described 
with considerable force. Grisha, the half-witted shepherd, is a 
striking character, and he and his father, the worn-out roué and 
soldier, make an interesting pair. The illustrations are very 
lifelike presentations of Russian peasants. We recommend 
Nadya to those of our readers, young and old, who like a truthful 
and picturesque account of peasant life and a love-story that has 
the elements of simplicity and pathos in it. 


The Pirate Slaver. By Harry Collingwood. (S.P.C.K.)—Harry 
Collingwood possesses that happy knack of telling a sea-story with 
all the innumerable details that are so fascinating to a lover of 
ships and the sea, and add to the pleasure of those who do not 
know a brig from a barque. There is plenty of adventure for the 
adventurous, and for the heart of the true sailor there are some 
admirable touches of seascape and salt-life, and an exhaustive 
and thrilling chase of a slaver, into which the author has 
evidently put all his knowledge of seamanship. It is a long, 
stern chase, but the interest is wonderfully well sustained, and it 
is a most effective piece of writing. The pirate himself is a 
somewhat crude character, but he is impressive; and such 
monsters have lived,as we know. This is a healthy, exciting 
sea-story of the best type for boys, and older men will appreciate 
even more its feeling for ocean-life and seamanship. 


A batch of short tales, published by the S.P.C.K., may be 
mentioned together. Gertrude’s Lover, by Christabel R. Coleridge, 
is a tale of that lower middle-class life which Miss Coleridge has 
a special gift for drawing. Rupert Neville, the “ unheroic lover,” 
who is the chief character in the story, is an excellent study. In 
his merits and his faults he is thoroughly natural. Shallow little 
Minnie, with a good nature not at all incapable of spite and 
deceit, and the far deeper and more stable-minded Gertrude, make 
a good contrast. The fortunes of these three, to whom must be 
added a fourth, in the person} of the sturdy Matthew, Rupert’s 
half-brother, with something of the heroic element which the 
younger man wants, are worked up into a well-constructed narra- 
tive. Golden Chains, by G. E. M. Vaughan, tells how a not 
very hopeful specimen of the London factory-girl was taken to 
be trained in service, and how things went with her and her 
employers. It is a good story, and not without the sugges- 
tion of practical work. Nowell, by Mrs. Haddon Parkes, 
has a more romantic turn than the stories which we have 
associated with it. We have a long separation between husband 
and wife, a discovery, a return, the recognition of a “waif of the 
sea” by her kindred, and other not unfamiliar “ properties” of 
fiction, put together by the author skilfully enough and with an 
excellent moral. Ralph Latimer, by Maud Carew, is a story of 
boy-life, in which an honest young fellow does, not without 
the cost of much trouble to himself, great good to a young 
companion. The Outcast and The Pappas Narkissos are two 
short stories translated and adapted from the Greek of A. 
Karkavitsa and D. Vikela, by F. Bayford Harrison. Both give 
effective pictures of life in modern Greece, viewed in its 
religious aspect. Excommunication is still a reality in the 
Greek Church. Demetrius, who steals a sum of money with the 
best of motives, becomes under the pressure of this ban the 
most unhappy of men. The Pappas Narkissos is a priest who 
steels himself to a duty from which his nature shrinks, and 
finds his reward.— With these may be mentioned Probable 
Sons, by the Author of “Eric’s Good News” (R.T\S.) “A 

















little child shall lead them” is the motto which the writer 
of this excellent little story takes. How this child, in whose 
lisping tongue “prodigal” becomes “ probable,” is the means 
of bringing back to the better thoughts of his youth the 
uncle in whose home she is first an unwelcome, then a favourite 
inmate, is well told. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Land of the Muskeg. By H. Somers Somerset. (W. Heine- 
mann.)—A “ muskeg ” is, as we understand from Mr. Somerset, 
a green bog of a very treacherous kind, such as is not unknown 
in our own lake and mountain districts. The country to which 
he gives this name is part of the territory of Athabasca. He and 
his party started from Athabasca Landing, which is not far 
from the northern frontier of Alberta, and journeyed westward 
till they reached the Rocky Mountains, which they crossed near 
the Price River. From the account given of it in this volume 
the “ Land of the Muskeg” is absolutely valueless. Even as a 
sporting country it is nil, for the game secured was next to 
nothing,—a few birds, two bear-cubs, and a few beavers about 
making up the bag. The land is miserably poor. The waters 
hold very little fish. The few Indians that roam over the country 
are always near the starvation-line; and some year, when the 
periodical disappearance of the rabbits takes place—they almost 
vanish under the stress of a plague every seventh year—will 
probably cross it for good. Mr. Somerset tells the story of his 
adventures in alively fashion, and does notspare the mendaciousre- 
ports which represent itas fitted for immigration. On this pointhis 
plain, unvarnished narrative of experiences will be conclusive. 
Theparty, with a good Indian guide, and taking with it a stock of 
provisions that did but need some supplement from game, was 
nearly starved. They had to eat a horse, and were not far from 
eating a dog. Mr. Somerset speaks in high praise of the zeal and 
devotion of the Roman missionaries. The praise seems to be 
well deserved; but he would have done better, and in every way 
in a fashion more becoming to a guest, if he had been more 
reticent about a Protestant host, of whom he gives a very 
unedifying account. 

The Age of the Condottiert. By Oscar Browning, M.A. (Methuen.) 
—Mr. Oscar Browning. has followed up his valuable book, 
‘“‘Guelphs and Ghibellines,” with another work which will take 
a not less important place of its own. It is a “ Short History of 
Italy from 1409-1530,” beginning with a convenient summary of 
the fortunes of the five chief Italian States,—Milan, Florence, 
Venice, Rome, and Naples. It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Browning’s plain-spoken judgments with the very guarded utter- 
ances of Bishop Creighton when he is dealing with the same 
incidents and persons. Italian history in mediwval times is a 
tangled affair, but it is made as plain as the possibilities of the 
case permit in Mr. Browning’s hands. 

The German Universities. By Friedrich Paulsen. Authorised 
Translation by Edward Delavan Perry. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This will be found an interesting and valuable work, not only for 
the information which it gives, but also for the contrasts which 
it suggests, especially with the colleges and universities of the 
United States, a subject to which Professor Buller (of Columbia 
College) devotes the greater part of his excellent introduction. 
Of many topics touched, not the least important is that of 
Lehrfreiheit, the “Freedom of Teaching.” This, in the faculty 
of theology, has been marvellously fertile. One only wonders 
whether the “ Freiheit ” should be stretched so far as to include 
the belief that there is no such thing as theology at all. 


The Carved Stones of Islay. By Robert C. Graham. (James 
MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—This is the book of an expert, and 
it would probably be difficult, if not impossible, to find another 
expert qualified to criticise it. We must be content to give a 
brief description of the volume. It contains an introductory 
chapter, giving a general account of these interesting remains, 
and another which supplies the history of the locality. Then 
follows a detailed description, illustrated with photographic repro- 
ductions. Mr. Graham deserves well of his country, all the more 
because many of these relics of the past are in a process of decay, 
for which it is difficult to devise a remedy. 

The World’s Own Book; or, The Treasury of A Kempis. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald begins 
with an account of the first edition of the ‘ Imitatio Christi” 
(printed by Gunther Zainer at Augsburg), and proceeds to tell 
the bibliographical story of the book, giving also a thoughtful 
appreciation of its contents. Dr. Johnson, who had a keen sense 
of what is really good, greatly admired it, and quoted with 
assent to show its general acceptance, “ the statement that it had 
been printed, in one language or another, as many times as there 
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had been months since it first came out.” He seems to have been 
under the mark, for Pére Becker has discovered nearly six thou- 
sand editions. The reader will find here collected a number of 
curious and interesting facts. 

In Many Queer Streets. By Colebrook Rowe. (Digby and Long.) 
—There is something of the autobiographical in these sketches, 
and something also that is evidently portraiture from the life. 
It wants the completeness that art gives. The sceneis sometimes 
in England, sometimes in Australia; then we are taken to a 
hydropathic establishment in Ireland, and introduced to a very 
strange set of people. Mr. “Colebrook Rowe ”—autonym or 
pseudonym ?—draws his pictures with a quite uncompromising 
fidelity to Nature. 

Tobogganing on Crooked Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
(Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Gibson in his interesting book is the 
first to set forth the charms of tobogganing. The humble amuse- 
ment which we engage in on rare occasions in England is abso- 
lutely different from the skilful and scientific sport so keenly 
pursued at Davos and St. Moritz. In England we sit our “ tea- 
trays,” as they have been contemptuously called, and slide down 
a modest incline on a nearly straight course. On the Swiss runs 
tobogganers lie flat on their faces and steer with “ rakes” fixed 
on their boots. The head-foremost position, which is much safer 
and faster, is used in every race but one, “The International Cup 
Race, Davos,” where the sitting position is compulsory. Modern 
tobogganing is only twelve or thirteen years old; yet in this short 
time many improvements in machines have been made. The 
toboggan now most used is the skeleton-framed ‘ America.’ The 
author himself is a winner of the “Grand National Toboggan 
Race, St. Moritz,” and throughout the book there are innumerable 
hints for would-be riders; and there are four chapters devoted 
to hints for beginners. There is also a chapter on “'Tobog- 
ganing for Ladies.” The reader cannot fail to be fascinated 
by the descriptions of the “runs,”—the “ Klosters road,” the 
“ Cresta” at St. Moritz, the * Buol” at Davos, and many others, 
easy and difficult. All the racing is by timing, and this alone, as 
may be imagined, is very difficult where the starting-post cannot 
be seen from the finish. The length of the “Cresta” run, the 
most famous of all, is 1,400 yards, and in 1894 the time was 1 min. 
132 sec., giving an average of 39 miles per hour. This run has 
leaps and corners, and altogether is a most sporting course, 
Could this sport be indulged in in England, it is quite certain 
that many people would be fascinated by its delights. It is also 
pursued in America and Russia with great success. Tobogganing 
has a great future, and we wish it every prosperity. Mr. Gibson 
will do much to ensure this by his admirable work. 


The Legends of King Arthur and his Knights. Compiled and 
Arranged by James Knowles. (F. Warne and Co.)—Mr. Knowles 
first published these “‘ Legends ” five and thirty years ago under 
the initials “J.T. K.’ The book went through seven editions. 
After being out of print for some time, it is now republished in 
an eighth. It will be particularly interesting to read them with 
the Idylls in view. 

Of the Mill. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne. (Smith and 
Elder.)—The Bishop of Stepney republishes some papers which 
he contributed some years ago to the Alpine Club Journal, and 
others published in the National Review and Cornhill Magazine. 
The gem of the collection, in the view of the writer of this notice, 
is“ A Night with a Salmon.” The author hooked a huge fish 
soon after noon on an October day, and had it on for nearly 
twelve hours. Everything that could be done was done; but it 
was not to be; the minnow came away; and, as the Bishop 
remarks, “neither Jimmy [the gillie] nor the fisherman will ever 
get over it.” If, as seems likely, the monster was a fish of 741b. 
caught next year in the net, it was an irremediable loss. The writer 
of this notice is not ignarus mali; but this was an awful experience. 
Bigger fish, tarpon, and mahseer, have, we believe, been caught, 
but a salmon so large, never. A particularly interesting and 
entertaining article, “ Archeological Fraud in Palestine,” should 
be mentioned. This is more the line that the Bishop has to take 
now. As he pathetically remarks, @ propos of a caution about 
artificial minnows, “I know very little about minnows now.” 

The Viking Path. By S. J. Haldane Burger. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)\—This “Tale of the White Christ” belongs to the time 
when the new faith is struggling to drive out the old. The 
Norse warriors find it especially hard to accept the doctrine of 
peace, of forgiveness of injuries, of victory by patience and 
enduring of evil. This gives occasion to some finely dramatic 
scenes. There is no little vigour in the story, though the tone is 
pitched a little too high. We are reminded, now and then, of 
Ossian,—Macpherson’s Ossian, we mean. 

Studies in American Education. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. Hart writes in a vigorous way, and has 
something to teach English readers, though he deals with the 





facts of American education. Among other things, he makes us 
see something of the effects of “popular control.” Already we 
know a little about it. Probably the worst-managed schools in 
England are the smaller Board-schools. It is satisfactory to be 
told that in the States things are mending. People are beginning 
to find out that on the whole it is better to trust the men that 
know than the men who know not. “A few years ago, in the 
enlightened city of Boston, the trustees of the public library 
applied their business common-sense to the construction of a 
new building, and declined to consult an experienced librarian 
as to the suitability of their plans. These practical men have 
produced a magnificent monument, with insufficient windows, 
and were able to come within almost a million dollars of their 
own estimate.” But this sort of thing is not likely to happen 
again,—at least in Boston. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. James 
Stormonth. New Edition. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This dic- 
tionary, “Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory,” has 
taken so definite a place among standard books of reference that 
it would be needless, commonly, to do more than mention the 
appearance of a new edition. But this particular reissue has a 
curiously interesting feature in the supplement—containing 
nearly forty pages—which gives the words that have made their 
way into the language since the appearance of the last edition. 
Some, doubtless, are omissions now rectified. ‘ Berserker,” 
“sophomore,” “ bretwalda,” “ derring-do,” “ Eudemonism,” are 
not novelties. But there are hundreds of new words which 
really imply a vast amount of history, scientific and other. 
Technical words such as “accelomi,” “ aeroclinoscope,” “ agrapbia,” 
“anerobia,” “antipyrin,” to take some instances from the first 
few pages, indicate progress in biology, meteorology, and medical 
science. “ Boycott,” “Bloomer” (though this must be older), 
“ closure,” “ cleek,” “ County Council,” “ franc-tireur,” “ gorgon- 
zola,” “ house-boat,” to pick a few specimens as they come, have 
a general significance, from the point of view of history, social 
and political. 

In a Gloucestershire Garden. By Henry N. Ellacombe. (H. 
Arnold.)—Canon Ellacombe’s “ Gloucestershire Garden” is low 
(about 90 ft. above sea-level), and is sheltered by the Cotswolds 
on the east, and more distantly by the Mendips on the south. 
The climate, therefore, is more genial than we commonly associate 
with this country, largely consisting as it does of the Cotswold 
plateau and the elevations which rise from it. The Canon divides 
his book into two parts. In the first he lets us see how his 
garden grows month by month; in the other he treats of its pro- 
ducts, not by the seasons in which they appear, but by the classes 
to which they belong. Both will be found highly interesting by 
all lovers of Nature. The author is an observer who knows how to 
make the best of what he sees. 

The Worst Woman in the World. By F.C. Philips. (Downey 
and Co.)—These twenty-nine short stories are, on the whole, 
favourable specimens of their class. We do not understand the 
present fondness for this kind of thing. Still, it exists ; and the 
supply here tendered to the want is sufficiently good. Some of 
the stories are needlessly painful. “A Love-Story” is one. 
There is, to speak plainly, a certain brutality in the cynicism, 
“A Blind Woman” is nearly as bad. To the rest we have no 
serious objection to make. 

A Maid of the Manse. By A. Rentoul Esler. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—The “ Manse” is a favourite preserve, so to 
speak, of writers of fiction. The tale before us differs from the 
majority of its fellows, and differs, in our humble judgment, for 
the better, in being written in English. There is more merit in 
the working out of the plot than in the plot itself, which is of 
the usual kind. The writing, on the other hand, is distinctly 
good. “That is what you calla charge,” says Miss Rosie to a 
minister who has been laying down the law very severely to a 
newly-ordained man; “a charge with the bayonet would be 
nothing to it.” But possibly this is a “chestnut ” in Scotland. 

A Fleet Street Journalist. By Richard Penderel. (Remington 
and Co.)—This story is a mixture of love and politics; the love, 
we might say, is the better managed of the two. The good 
people prosper; the bad come to grief. It is doubtful whether 
our statesmen will profit by the wisdom taught on the subject of 
Fair-trade, &c; but the compiler of a certain volume in which 
specimens of love-scenes are collected, may glean some ad- 
ditions from this volume. “Their eyes met, and unconsciously 
their lips were attracted together.” “ Unconsciously” is good; 
but it must not pass into a practical precedent. 

Heart. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by G. S. Godkin. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This “ book for boys,” written 
in substance, we gather from the preface, by a boy, is translated, 
the title-page informs us, from the “158th Italian edition.” It 
may be taken, therefore, as true to what an Italian school is or 
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ought to be, for a school is the scene. One great difference 
between England and Italy is the mixing of various social grades. 
Then there is the variety of the provinces. A boy from Calabria 
in a Roman school would be more of a novelty than a Northumbrian 
or Cornish boy in London. That there is a more effusive sentiment 
in the relation of the boys to each other, and of the boys to the 
masters, is only to be expected. The “First Form,” as we should 
call it, is taught by women, we observe. From the novelty of its 
subject, the book would in any case be interesting; the treatment 
makes it so in an especial degree. 

A Plant of Lemon Verbena. By Alicia A. Leith. (Gibbings and 
Co.)—Eileen Menteith has been attracted by avery unsatisfactory 
lover, of whom her brother and mother strongly and rightly dis- 
approve. This being so, she gets much good from a story which 
her old nurse tells of her own youth. Unfortunately, the story is 
told in Somersetshire dialect, which is, to us at least, a little hard 
to read. 

A Sawdust Doll. By Mrs. Reginald De Koven. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—A story this, after the new regulation pattern, but 
more skilfully cut than some. The young wife of General 
Rivington meets, after a long interval, the hero of her youth ; 
loves him, fights with success against the love, and when it re- 
turns upon her in force sees that the man has consoled himself, 
and not worthily, elsewhere. Whether this sort of thing is worth 
writing is a matter between author and publisher; that it is not 
worth reading a critic may affirm without hesitation. 

History of the English Church Union. By the Rev. G. Bayfield 
Roberts. (Church Printing Company.)—This book tells the story 
of what the English Church Union has done or striven to do 
during the last five-and-twenty years. The last act recorded is 
the judicious setting-aside of a motion which practically con- 
demned Biblical criticism. We see that the amendment carried 
described the Vatican Council as the “Last Council of Latin 
Bishops.” With this notification of its contents we must leave 
Mr. Roberts’s volume. 

Messrs. Bell and Sons publish a series, which we would highly 
recommend to teachers, of ‘Animal Life Readers,” edited by 
Harrison Weir and Ernest Bell, with pictures by Harrison Weir 
and others. The volumes before us are:—Dick and his Cat, and 
other Tales; Wild and Tame; Old Friends; and ‘ Rover’ and his 
osnerned and other Tales. 


DOWNEY. AND COS NEW LIST. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK, 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: 


A Study of Modern Russia. 


2 vols., 15s, 


[This day. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTIC AND SCIEN- 


TIFIC. By Rozsert Jonnson and A. B, Cuatwoop. With 54 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, demy &vo, 10s. 6d. 
“* Simple as accurate, the book forms the best guide to the intelligent amateur 
yet published.”—Black ‘and White, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots 


of Frederick the Great. By Cuartes Lowe. Illustrated by G. M. Pater- 
fon. 6s, This day. 


SHADOWS ON LOVE’S DIAL. By the 


QvuEEN or Roumania (Carmen Sylva). 3s, 6d. [Just ready. 


SCHOOLBOYS THREE. By W. P. Kelly. 


Crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 
“The story of the three boys at the College of St. Aloysius has kept us 


interested to the end.”’—Spectator 
JACK WESTROP: an Autobiography. 
is second only to ‘Barry Lyndon’ as a tour de force of 


2 vols., 12s, 
$66 Jack "Westrop’ 
audacious, satirical, and cynical humour... ..The book sparkles with wit and 
ripples with bumour from the opening to the last scene...... It is impossible not 
to jike Jack Weetrop...... impossibie not to langh with him at everybody.’’—World. 
THE RAGGED EDGE: Stories of the 


African Goldfields. By the Countess De Bremont. 33. 6d. 
“A bright and interesting book which will be enjoyed by every one.”—Scotsman. 


THE COCK AND ANCHOR: a Chronicle of 


Old Dublin City. By J. Sheripan LE Fanv. Iilustrated by B.S. Le Fanu, 5s. 
** Fall of incident and adventure.”—Leeds Mercury. 


ADVENTURES OF A SHIP’S DOCTOR. 


By Moruey Roserts. 6s, 
_ “The doctor has manifold adventures on sea and land, and he tells them with 
infinite spirit and much grim humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


By F. M. ALLEN. 
THE LITTLE GREEN MAN: a Fairy Tale. 
Illustrated by B. 8. Le Fanu. Imperial 16mo. [Just ready. 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. A New 


Edition. Twenty-third Thousand, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Neat week, 


DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR, GLADSTONRE’S TRIP TO THE BALTIC. 


THE LOG OF THE ‘TANTALLON CASTLE.’ 


To the Baltic and Back with Mr. Gladstone. By Henry W. Lucy. Illus. 
trated by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., Linley Sambourne, EK. Reid, and others, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. LN. ext week, 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


CAVALRY in the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


By General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., &c. Forming the Third Volume in the 
** Pall Mall Magazine Library.” With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


WITH INTRODUOTION BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. A Sketch of Naval 


Warfare from 1855 to 1895, with some Account of the Development of the 
Battleship in England. By H. W. Witson. With numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. [_ November. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX. 
A Study of Contrasts. By W. H. Craia, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, With Por- 
traits of Dr. Samuel Johnson (after Reynolds), Mrs, Abington, and others, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


DE QUINCEY AND HIS FRIENDS: Per- 


sonal Recollections, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey, his 
Friends and Associates. Written and Collected by James Hoaa, kditor of De 
Quincey’s ** Uncollected Writings.” With Photogravure Portrait and Fac- 
oe of some of De Quincey’s Letters. Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 
1s. 6 [ Ready. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from 


Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By Vuaprm1r, lately of the * * * * 
Diplomatic Mission to Corea. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 16s. (In a few days. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN MANIPUR AND 


THE NAGA HILLS. By the late Lieut.-General Sir James JonnstTonr, 
C.8.1., wc. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, | November, 


REVISED EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Stuarr J. Ret. 


Being the Latest Volume of the ‘‘Queen’s Prime Minister Series.’ With 
Photogravure Portrait, reproduced from a Crayon Drawing by Mr. G. F. 


Watts, R.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorke-Davirs, Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of ** Foods 
for the Fat.” Third Edition (Fourth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VIGNETTES FROM FINLAND; or, Twelve 


Months in Strawberry Land. By A. M. Crtve Baytey. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AWHEEL TO MOSCOW AND BACK: the 


Record of a Record Cycle Ride. By Robert L. JeFrrrrson, Author of ‘*To 
Constantinople on a Bicycle.” With Preface by Lieutenant-Colonel A. R, 
Savile. Fully Illustrated, Post 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WITH THE YACHT, CAMERA, AND CYCLE 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By the Eanrt of Cavan, K.P. With 
camp ng a a illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 
vo, clo 2s 


FAMOUS HORSES: with Portraits, Pedigrees, 


Principal Performances, Descriptions of Races, and various ih gz 
items, extending over a period of nearly two centuries. By Tuxo. TAUNTON. 
With nearly 200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses. One handsome volume, 


Crown 4to, cloth extra, 42s, net. 
A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 


By Cuartes Lams. With numerous Designs by Mr. C, O. Murray, and en- 
graved by R. ee Pott 4to, 2s, 
EW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


CAPTAIN ‘ANTIFER. By Jutus Vurne, 


Author of “ Around the World in Eighty Days,” &. With nearly 70 Liluse 
trations. Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


SEA YARNS FOR BOYS. Spun by an Old 


__ Salt. By Ww. J. HENDE RSON, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


New Six-Shilling Novels at all Libraries, 


A REMARKABLE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY RELIGION BY A 
DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC MAN. 


WALDEN STANYER: Boy and Man. 


Religious Novel. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE. Being an 


Account of the Unravelling of the Mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos, the 
City of the Desert, By KayMOND Rare, Crown 8yo, cioth, 63. 


ANNE OF ARGYLE; or, Cavalier and 


Covenant, By GEORGE Eyre Topp. 1 oa crown 8vo0, 63. 


The St. Dunstan’s Library of Wholesome Fiction. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each (unless otherwise stated). 
TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


MID GREEN PASTURES. By E. Renroun 


Ester, Author of “The Way They Loved at Grimpat,” &. 33. 6d. 


THE FLOWER OF GALA WATER, and other 


Stories. By Ame.ia K. Barr, Author of ‘‘ The Preacher’s Daughter.” With 
Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


TO RE PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SAMPSON LOW’S ANNUAL, 1896. Principal 


Contents :—New Stories by R. D, BLACKMORE, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 8. R. 
CROCK 4“ TT, JULES CLARETIE, JULES LEMAITRE; also Original Poems, 
&c. With Coloured separate Plate and a Charming CALENDAK For 1896. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
SI, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW- BOOKS. 
Studies in Both Arts. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 


Being 'Ten Plates Reproduced in Photogravure and Chromo-litho- 
graphy from Unpublished Drawings by the Author, with 
Descriptive Passages. 15 by 11 in., cloth, 21s. net. 


With cloth cover designed by Sir Ed. Burne-Jones. 


The 150 Special Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made 
Paper, with India Proofs of the Plates, are all subscribed for. 
[Ready November 6th. 


Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” 


With over Ninety Full-page Illustrations, besides Highty 
Canto Headings, with Initials and Sixty Tailpieces, 
by WaLTER CRANE. 


A New (limited) Edition, on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made 
Paper, large post 4to. In Nineteen Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. 
net each Part. No odd Parts supplied separately. 


The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, including 
-that of 1590) is edited by Tuomas J. W1sz. 


The FIRST BOOK (in Three Parts), 256 pp., with 14 Full- 
page Designs and 23 Canto Headings and Tailpieces, £1 11s. 6d.; 


cloth, £1 14s. 
The SECOND BOOK (in Three Parts), 280 pp., with 18 


Full-page Designs and 22 Canto Headings and ‘Tailpieces, 
£1 11s. 6d.; cloth, #1 14s. 


The THIRD BOOK, with 18 Full-page Designs, 23 Headings 
and Tailpieces, is just completed, £1 11s, 6d.; cloth, £1 14s. 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE.—Just out. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STORY OF “TWO NOBLE LIVES.” 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM: being Memoirs and 
Letters of the Eleven Children of John and Catherine Gurney of Earlham, 
1775-1875, and the story of their Religious Life under many different forms, 
Illustrated with 33 Photogravure Plates and 19 Woodcats, in 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 25s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES : being Memorial Sketches 
of Arthur Penrbyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster; Henry Alford, Dean of 
Canterbury; Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and Paray le Monial. Illustrated 
with 7 Portraits and 17 Woodcuts, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. With Map, uniform 
with N.E., 8.E., and 8.W. France, and Illustrated with about 80 Woodcuts 
from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


BROWNING STUDIES. By Bishop Wesrcorr, Prof. 
Corson, Mrs. IrELAND, Misses Bratt, Marx, and other Members of the 
Browning Society, With an Introduction by Ep, Berpoz, Demy &vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [Just out, 


THE HISTORY OF HUON OF BORDEAUX. By 
Reprrt STEELE. A Legend of the Time of Charlemagne. With 22 Illus. 
trations by Froi Mason. Antique paper. Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. Limp 
vellum with silk ties, 15s. net. 310 pages, [Just out. 


JACOB AND THE RAVEN. 


With other Stories for Children, 
Sumner. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OLD-WORLD JAPAN. Legends of the Land of the 


Gods. Retold by Frank RinpDER. With 34 Pictures, and cover designed by 
I. H, Robinson. 6s, ust out. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ART. As [Illustrated by 
Examples in the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. Compiled by Winu1am Waite 
from Mr. Ruskin’s Works, with some unpublished matter and 6 Photo- 
gravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 680 pages, | November 5th. 


A NEW EDITION OF RICHARDSON’S 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. The Letters being 
Selected and Arranged to form a connected Narrative, with Biographical 
and Critical Introduction and Notes, by GrorGe SaintssurY, and about 
60 Drawings by Chris Hammond, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops 
or edges, 6s. each. [In November, 


SLAV TALES. Translated from the French of Cxopsxo, 
aay Illustrated with 60 Drawings by Emily J. Harding. oe a 
LEGENDS FROM RIVER AND MOUNTAIN. Trans- 


lated from the Roumanian and German by OCarmMEN Syiva and ALMA 
SIRETTELL, With 42 Illustrations byT. H Robinson, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
{In November, 


BUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


By Francis M. Pearp. 
With 39 Illustrations by Heywood 
[Just out, 





J. M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Edinburgh University, 


ESSAYS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


1780-1860, 
Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES. 


Essays by James AsHcrort Nosuz, Author of “The Sonnet in England,” 
&c. 3s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ A pleasant collection of literary and personal appreciations.” 





New Art Books. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Edited by IskaEL GotLancz, M.A., and [Illustrated with 70 Drawings in 
black and white by R. Anning Bell. Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. Limited 
Edition on Hand-made Paper, the Full-page Illustrati ons duplicated on 
Japanese Silk Paper, 21s. net. 

*,* This Edition has been designed with the idea of making the reading of 
Shakes speare’s Comedies attractive to the young. The Text has been svecially 
prepared by Mr. Gollancz, who has also contributed an Introduction addressed 
to “A Willing Captive at the Court of Oberon and Titania.” 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Second Series. Edited and Arranged by Miss 
Dixon. llustrated by J. D. Batten. With 5 Photogravnres and about 
80 Drawings in the Text, small crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. Limited Edition on 
Hand-made Paper, the Illustrations in the Text duplicated on Japanese Silk 
Paper, 31s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH MAIL.—*“ The most sumptuous and beautiful of all the season’s 
gift-books yet to hand. The whole production is worthy of the high reputation 
of Aldine House.” 


THE STORY OF ZELINDA AND 


THE MONSTER;; or, Beauty and the Beast. Retold after the old 
Italian Version, and Illustrated with 10 Photogravares from Paintings by 
the Countess of Lovelace. Small crown 4to, cloth, 6s. net. Limited Edition 
on re Paper, the Photogravures printed on Japanese Silk Paper, 
2s. 6d, net. 


BLACK AND WHITE says:—“Is assuredly the most remarkable book of the 
present season, and—though these be brave words—is as assuredly a work of 
genius.’ 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 


New Fantastic Romance. By H. G. Wetus, Author of “ The 
Time Machine.” Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 


The ATHEN ZUM says :—* A singularly charming story...... the humour of the 
situation is delightfully worked out.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—* Enthusiastic we own that we are; no 
book could be more prodigal of honest delight, and its promise leaves hardly any 
literary accomplishment beyond the aspiration of its author.” 


NEW VOLUME OF BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—" Theo altogether admirable edition.” 


EUGENIE GRANDET. Edited by 


Gorge SAINTsBURY. Translated by ELLEN MarniaGe, With 3 Full-page 
Etchings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN. | THE CHOUANS, 
THE CAT AND RACKET, THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ We recur to congratulating Messrs. Dent upon 
their good scheme, and upon the excelience of its carrying out.” 





ROMANCES AND NARRATIVES 


OF DEFOE, Edited by G. A. Arrxen, and Lilustrated by J. B. Yeats. 


NEW VOLUME. 
NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d. net. Limited Library Edition, +s, net. 


ATHENZUM.—* Altogether it is clear that this will be the standard edition 
of Defoe’s novels...... Mr, Yeats’s illustrations are excellent.” 


Feap. 8vo, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LYRIC POETS SERIES. 
LYRICAL POETRY FROM THE 


BIBLE. Second Series. Edited by Ernest Ruys, Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, 5s, net. [Shortly. 


TIMES.—“ It is pleasant to have so much good criticism and good literature 
brought within the compass of a single dainty volume,” 





ALDINE HOUSE, EO, 
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ISBISTER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Twenty-third Thousand, large crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


TWENTY-THIRD;) THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. A Story of the 


THOUSAND Covenanters, By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Raiders,” “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” &c. 
“The book is an admirable series of tableaux from history.”—Times. 














Third Thousand, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THIRD THE TWO ST. JOHNS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
THOUSAND MENT, By JAMES STALKER, D.D., Author of “Imago Christi,” &c. 
= ns “ Done with much skill, scholarship, and critical insight.”— Daily Chronicle. 














en Third Thousand, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


taro =6| THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD. a 


THOUSAND New Story. By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of “Waynflete,” “An English Squire,” &c. 
** Considerably above the average.”—Morning Post. 











Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


FOURTH THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By R. F. Horroy, MA, 


THOUSAND D.D., Author of “ Revelation and Faith,” &c. (Vol. XVII. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 
ee erie | “ The effect to multitudes of readers will, if we mistake not, be a revelation which will go far to pro- 
duce a revolution.”—Christian World. 








Just published, imperial 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


EPISCOPAL PALACES OF ENGLAND. By the 
| late Precentor VENABLES, M.A., and others. With an Etched Frontispiece of Lambeth Palace 
| and over 100 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted. 

“The many beautiful engravings, and the excellence of the paper and type, add much to the attrac- 


tiveness of the volume.”—Morning Post. 
“A book of great antiquarian value and literary charm, which is further enriched by a profusion of 
illustrations equally admirable in design and execution.”—Glasgow Herald. 





| JUST 
| PUBLISHED 











Third Thousand, medium Svo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| TtHRp | GREAT ASTRONOMERS. A Record of the Progress of 





Astronomy. By Sir ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge 
THOUSAND University. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. . 
“The most earth-bound mortal who opens this book must go on with it.”—Daily Chronicle, 








Next week, crown 8vo, gilt top, ds. 


NEXT § THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST. Studies in 


WEEK the Sermon on the Mount. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, Author of “The Son of Man among the Sons of Men,” &e. 











Just published, crown S8vo, Is. 6d. 


just. | WOMEN IN THE MISSION-FIELD. A Companion 
PUBLISHED to “The Heroic in Missions.” By the Rev. A. R, BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning Preacher at the 
Ley . et Foundling Hospital. 








a ee Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


just =| TEMPTATION AND TOIL. By the Rev. W. Hay M. H. 


PUBLISHED AITKEN, M.A., General Superintendent of the Parochial Church Missionary Society. 
(Vol. XVI. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 








pation Loe a Just published, crown Svo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


sUST | FROM FAITH TO FAITH. By J. H. Bonany, D.D., Fellow 


PUBLISHED of Trinity College, Dublin. 
(Vol. XVIII. in “The Gospel and the Age” Series. 











In a few days, royal Svo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each, 


| GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1895. Edited by the Right 





ANNUAL Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., Moderator of the Church of Scotland, With over 500 Illustrations. 


VOLUMES 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1895, With 


Twelve Coloured Plates and nearly 500 Illustrations. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. _ 


London: Printed by Wrman & Sons (Limited) at Nor. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by Joux James Baxen, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “‘ SrEctaToR”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 2nd, 1895. 
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Tue WEEK 593 Se bie offences. Every prisoner in future, therefore, will be so 
co— 
a Action in China ............ 596 | Booxs— accused. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


WAVE of depression, almost of alarm, is sweeping over 
all the Bourses of Europe, even Consols on Thursday 
sinkirg a half per cent. In Vienna and Paris speculators are 
selling everything; and even in London prices are drooping 
pretty steadily. This is due in part to a natural reaction in 
the furious market for South African enterprises, but it is also 
ascribed to the serious fears entertained by financiers as to 
the outcome of the two Eastern questions. An explosion of 
some sort is expected in Turkey,—that is, either the deposi- 
tion of the Sultan, a great rising in Macedonia, or an open 
disagreement between Great Britain and Russia as to Turkish 
affairs. No one, again, believes the Russian denia!s as to the 
demands made on China for a port in the Liau-tung Peninsula, 
and facilities for access to it by railway; and there is an 
impression—erroneous, as we hope—that both Great Britain 
and Japan may resist these concessions. There is no panic 
as yet, but prices are very high, the questions afoot are very 
large, and one out of several incidents might suddenly pro- 
duce a Stock Exchange crash, if not a calamity in mercantile 
affairs. 


The text of the Turkish “reforms” was published in 
London on Monday; and if there were any chance of 
their being carried out, they would probably ameliorate the 
condition of the Christians. Their main principle is that 
the municipal authorities, police, and gendarmerie shall be 
appointed from each of the two creeds, in proportion to the 
numbers of those creeds residing in the town or district. 
That seems just enough; but as there are everywhere a 
few Christians tamed by the Turks, its only effect will 
be that the Christians, when oppressed, will seem to be 
oppressed by their co-religionists. The officers in real command 
will, we shall find, always be Mahommedans. A High Com- 
mission, it is true, will always sit in Constantinople to watch 
reforms ; but its President will bea Mussulman, as also will the 
High Commissioner, who is to be sent on tours of supervision 
through the provinces. This official, with whom in reality 
everything will rest, may, it is expressly provided, when on 
leave or sick, be replaced by another Mahommedan selected 
by the Sultan. The travelling High Commissioner will, 
therefore, be a respectable man usually on leave, and always 
in bad health. It will not be his business, that we can see, to 
stop outbreaks of the mob or the soldiers, or to call out troops 
to protect Armenians, or to punish assassins when their work 
has been done. Practically, the Armenians gain nothing 
except an amnesty for all prisoners not accused of criminal 





equal number of Mussulmans and Armenians were killed,— 
a statement which, considering the arms at the disposal of 
each party, may be safely pronounced impossible. The Saltan 
is occupied with studying “ delations,” and issuing sentences of 
death on all whom he suspects; but he is more comfortable 
in his mind. He has persuaded himself that Great Britain 
stands alone, and may therefore safely be defied, and has 
sanctioned an order prohibiting the distribution of further 
foreign relief in Sassoon. Why should Armenians under ban 
be kept alive? According to the eemi official Russian Press, 
the Sultan has reason on his side, England being accused of 
hostility to Russia, of desiring the partition of Turkey, and 
of seeking only selfish ends. Russia and France will there- 
fore leave her to go forward alone, and may possibly even 
resist her action. 


The King of Ashantee, or Chief of Coomassie, as he is 
now to be called, has allowed the British Envoy to re- 
turn in safety to the coast,—a point on which some apprehen- 
sion was entertained. He has, however, rejected the ultimatum, 
declaring that he prefers war and is prepared for it. Mr. 
Chamberlain will bave, therefore, as his first task, to organise 
an expedition to Coomassie, and we have little doubt that he 
will be both expeditious and energetic. He will have the 
assistance of Lord Wolseley, who knows both the country and 
the enemy, and our only fear is lest both should underrate 
the fighting to be encountered. The mother of the Chief, who 
directs his counsels, bas, it is believed, accumulated a good 
stock of arms, his tribe will be fighting to recover their 
ascendency, and he may bave some Huropean advice. It will 
be risky to leave the advance wholly to the West Indian 
regiments, or to dispense with a battery of Maxim guns. 
We ought, too, when peace is arranged, to have one large 
fortified kraal near, or even in, Coomassie under the Resident’s 
direct and soleauthority. The fugitives who will collect there 
will form the most trustworthy of possible defenders. 


The Ribot Ministry has fallen,—not, we imagine, withont 
its own consent, as it dreaded the interpellations on 
Madagascar. The immediate occasion, however, was the 
refusal, on Monday, of the Minister of Justice to prosecute 
the Senators, Deputies, and others alleged to have been mixed 
up with M. Magnier, who was condemned last week to a 
year’s imprisonment for taking a bribe of £3,400 to promote 
a job desired by the Southern Railway in the Depart- 
ment of Var. The Socialists and the Right believed, or 
professed to believe, that the Government was shielding 
these personages, and irsisted, through M. Rouanet, on 
the following Order of the Day:—* The Chamber, re- 
solved on throwing full light on the affair of the Southern 
Railway, invites the Ministry of Justice to prosecute all 
responsible parties, and to lay on the table of the House all 
the documents of judicial proceedings.” The Minister of 
Justice defended the Cabinet fiercely, arguing that the ques- 
tion was for the tribunals; but M. Ribot sat silent, and the 
Chamber accepted M. Ronanet’s motion by 311 to 210. The 
Ministry, therefore, after a few minutes’ conversation among 
themselves, at once resigned. 


The French President has summoned M. Bourgeois, and 
he has formed a purely Radical Cabinet, in which M. 
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Cavaignac as Minister of War, M. Lockroy as Minister of 
Marine, M. Doumer as Minister of Finance, and M. Ricaré 
as Minister of Justice, are the most prominent figures. The 
first burden will fall upon the latter, as he must at once 
prosecute all suspected of complicity in the Magnier affair, 
and prosecute with energy too. M. Hanotaux, the Foreign 
Minister, has refused a seat in the Cabinet because M 
Cavaignac, who will inspire the new Ministry, is determined .o 
annex Madagascar instead of protecting it, and it is probable 
that he will be replaced by M. Decrais. This, however, was 
uncertain up to Friday afternoon, and M. Bourgeois may 
have another colleague in his eye. It is scarcely probable 
that the Ministry will Jast the usual twelve months, for M. 
Cavaignac is disliked by the Army as a civilian, and by the 
bourgeoisie as the advocate of an Income-tax; M. Ricard 
will frighten all who know themselves guilty of corruption ; 
and M. Bourgeois will disappoint the Socialists and their 
friends. M. Faure, it should be noted, has been both rapid 
and decided. 


Lord Salisbury made a speech at Watford on Wednesday, 
and the Duke of Devonshire on the same day spoke at Leeds, 
both to the same general effect. Lord Salisbury, however, 
thongh he admitted that the Protectionists had been quite 
wrong in opposing the repeal of the Corn-laws, thought that 
their opponents had been wrong in ridiculing 80 positively 
the fears entertained by the country party that the sweeping- 
away of Protection would prove almost a death-blow to English 
agriculture,—a presentiment which had been fulfilled, though 
not till after some considerable delay. Lord Salisbury thought 
that if the Free-trade party had been forced to consider fully 
these dangers, they would have been obliged to make some 
remission of the burdens on land at the time when they were 
admitting foreign corn to compete freely with English. He 
went on to say that Lord Rosebery’s Government received 
such a crushing defeat at the last Elections, not only because 
the people were sick of their claborate programme, but also 
because they were tired of the constant pottering with the 
electoral machinery of the country, and wished to see the best 
use made of the machine as we now haveit. He thought a 
new political era was at kand, when the people would insist 
on seeing our representative institutions used for the ameliora- 
tion of the social condition of the masses, instead of having 
them sent for further repairs the moment after the last 
repairs had been completed. 


The Dake of Devonshire, who spoke at Leeds, also on 
Wednesday, took the same general line. He suggested, for 
the comfort of Lord Rosebery and his colleagues, that the 
defeat of Lord Resebery’s Government might not have been 
chiefly due to bad leadership on their part, but to the efforts 
of the Unionist party, which had greatly improved its 
organisation during the three years of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. He gave great credit to Lord Rosebery for following 
up the policy of the previous Government, and for his 
patriotic support of the efforts of the present Government 
on all questions of foreign affairs; but, as far as he could 
judge, Lord Rosebery’s suggestion that the present Govern- 
ment “could not resist the temptation” of reversing the 
Chitral policy of the late Government, was entirely mis- 
taken, since it had not even received the support of Sir 
Henry Fowler, the Indian Secretary of the late Govern- 
ment, who had not asked for a censure of the new Indian 
policy, but had reserved his judgment, and admitted that the 
question of retaining Chitral could afford to wait. The 
Duke further said that the Unionist Cabinet had deliberately 
rezolved not to raise needlessly, purely political controversies, 
bat to apply its whole force to the alleviation of the widely 
prevalent distress of the squires, farmers, and rural labourers. 


Society is interested this week to hear that the Princess 
Maud, the youngest daughter of the Prince of Wales, is 
betrothed to her cousin, Prince Charles, second son of the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, and until his brother marries, 
next in succession to the throne. Prince Charles, who is two 
years younger than his fiancée, will one day be rich in right of 
his mother, who was a daughter of the late King of Sweden; 





and the betrothal is stated in the Court Circalar to have given 
our own Queen “much pleasure.” Denmark is now but a! 
little Kingdom, but the children of its Sovercign have 


married well; and his descendants will one day occupy 
the thrones of Russia, Great Britain, and Greece. No 
marriage nowadays affects politics; but there seems to be 
no objection to this one, and no reason for refusing the con- 
gratulations which should be called forth by any event that 
gives the Sovereign pleasure. It is carefully announced, as. 
usual, that the marriage will be a love-match; and if that ig. 
true, the young couple will be more fortunate than the 
majority of their caste, who as a rule must postpone ordinary 
happiness to the claims either of patriotism or of rank. 

The Duke of Cambridge on Thursday signed and circulated 
a farewell letter to the Army. He has held his great post 
as Commander-in-Chief for thirty-nine years, and now quits 
it, he says, “ with the deepest sorrow and regret.” He desires 
to place on record his obligations 4o all the officers who have- 
so ably assisted him in maintaining the high discipline and 
efficiency of the Army; he declares the establishment of the. 
Volunteer Force marks “an important epoch in the expansion. 
of the defensive forces of the Empire;” and he characterises his 
successor as “able and distinguished.” The tone of the letter 
is throughout excellent; and it is said that the officers present 
at the Duke’s final reception were deeply affected, as was he 
himself. His Royal Highness, there is no doubt, carries with 
him into his retirement an amount of esteem greater than was 
expected at the beginning of his career; but still it was right 
that ke should resign, and leave to younger men the working- 
out of the great changes now indispensably required. The 
Duke evidently shares the conviction now so general in 
Europe that at seventy-six a General or a statesman is only 
well matured. 





A Parliamentary return has been published this week show- 
ing the number of Irish Magistrates made by Mr. Morley 
during his two years and a half of cffice. It appears that he 
made 750 Magistrates. Of these 276 were farmers. The 
religious classification shows that 552 of the new Magis. 
trates were Roman Catholics and 196 Protestants, while 
one was of “other denominations,” and one apparently held 
no religious views,—perhaps he was a Hibernian Comtist, 
if such things may be. A considerable amount of ill- 
timed fun has been made out of the humble character 
of many of the Morley Magistrates, but for ourselves 
we are, on the whole, inclined to find a good deal of satis. 
faction in Mr. Morley’s action. It is a great thing to enlist 
Nationalist Irishmen in the work of government under 
the Union, and to secure 750 of these workers it is worth 
while to overlook certain eccentricities of conduct. As an 
example of the advantages that acrue from the making of the 
new Magistrates we may mention a recent case in which a. 
Bench of Morley Magistrates took strong action against a set 
of intimidators,—much to the disgust of the Nationalist Press. 
The sense of responsibility and the possession of a dignified 
office had made them supporters of the law instead of its 
defamers. 


Mr. Horace Plunkett has carried into effect his suggestion of 
a Recess Committee of all parties who wish to co-operate for 
the benefit of Ireland, in spite of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s snub. 
Besides Mr. Plunkett himself, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the 
O’Conor Don, Mr. J. E. Redmond, Dr. Kenny, Lord Mayo, 
Mgr. Molloy, Lord Monteagle, and other influential men have 
consented to act on the Recess Committee, and for the present 
they are to concentrate their efforts on pushing forward tech- 
nical education in agriculture, and the provision of a separate 
Agricultural Department for Ireland. Mr. McCarthy’s horror 
of joining any Committee that might be intended to under- 
mine the movement of Home-rule is somewhat cowardly, and 
does not strike us as very sagacious. He will find “ Home- 
rule and nothing but Home-rule” will never fetch the Irish. 
“Ask for what you please, but take all you can get,” is a 
maxim which apparently elicits a good deal more approbation 
from the mingled tenacity and voracity of the Irish tem- 
perament. 


Canon MacColl has sent to Thursday’s Westminster Gazette 
a very pleasant and lively sketch of the late Lord Waterford, 
whose tragic death last week, under some momentary access 
of profound depression, has caused so deep a regret both in 
Treland and England. He was a very able as well as a very 
benevolent man, and not only managed his own estates very 
liberally and very well, but mastered all the technicalities of 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill of 1881, which he is said to 
have understood as completely as did Mr. Gladstone himself 
or Mr. Healy. He was a great sufferer from an old fall 
in the hunting-field, the injury of which was more or less 
renewed bya slight accident during last summer. It is a pity 
that he was never tried as Irish Lord-Lieutenant. He was 
very popular in Ireland, a first-rate man of business, and an 
effective speaker; but though Mr. Disraeli tried to get him 
into official life when he was Lord Tyrone, and failed only 
through Lord Tyrone’s own self-distrust, the attempt seems 
never to have been repeated. 


The Marquis of Londonderry has been appointed the new 
Chairman of the London School Board on the motion of Mr. 
Diggle, all the Moderates and three of the Progressives voting 
for his election. The greater number of the Progressives did 
not vote at all, and there was therefore no opposition. Of 
course there was a little skirmish between Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley and Mr. Diggle as to the “impartiality” of the 
latter’s conduct when he presided over the London School 
Board, but the skirmish was brief and not perhaps quite so 
acrimonious as in former debates. 


It is satisfactory to find that the Commissioners in Lunacy 
are not in the least disposed to endorse the absurd view of 
a London doctor that, because a young woman wishes to 
commit what he, and indeed most other people, regard as 
“social suicide,” she ought to be put under restraint as a 
lunatic. Miss Lanchester, who has been mad2 too much of a 
heroine for the firmness with which she has stuck to her 
determination to eschew marriage with her lover till the 
marriage-laws are what she thinks they ought to be, though 
not to eschew living with him, was sent to an asylum,—under 
a medical certificate which never ought to have been given,— 
‘by her father and brothers, actuated by a very natural and 
pardonable, though perfectly indefensible, intention to arrest a 
fatally false step. Directly, however, the Commissioners in 
Lunacy understood the nature of the case, they ordered Miss 
Lanchester’s release, and she was released on Wednesday last, 
and is now at full liberty to follow her own perverse deter- 
mivation, if the Marquis of Queensberry does not succeed in 
dissuading her by his conditional testimonial to the courage 
of her so-called “ protest ” against the marriage-laws. 


The Daily Chronicle announces that the Government have 
agreed to grant a site for the erection of the statue of 
Cromwell, which an anonymous donor—believed to be Lord 
Rosebery—is having made by Mr. Thornycroft. The Daily 
‘Chronicle discusses various sites, and makes the suggestion 
that possibly the improvements in Parliament Street would 
afford a good position. For ourselves, we favour, on the 
whole, the place opposite the House of Lords end of the 
Palace of Westminster. It is a mistake to say that Cromwell 
would be out of his element near the Houses of Parliament. In 
the first place, he was at the beginning of his career a great 
Honse of Commons figure; and next, he taught Parliaments, 
as well as Kings, how to behave themselves,—‘ put the fear of 
God into their hearts,” as an Oriental would say. It might be 
useful for Members to see him as they come and go from the 
House, and to be reminded that they are not 670 despots, but 
the servants of the people. The Daily Chronicle speaks as if 
the statue was after all to be equestrian. We devoutly hope 
this is true. We had understood that the decision had been the 
other way, and that we were to have a pedestrian Cromwell. 
We trust that the Daily Chronicle is right, and our informa- 
tion out of date. 


A correspondent of the Times last week telegraphed from 
Hong-kong, as we reported, that the Russians had obtained 
from the Chinese a treaty enabling their warships to use 
Port Arthur, and leasing to them the lands required for two 
branch railways stretching through Manchuria, one to Port 
Arthur from some point on the railway, and one from 
Port Arthur to Vladivostock. On September 27th, the 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, speaking at a dinner 
given to him at Vladivostock, made, it appears, the same 
statement, but assured the citizens that it would not 
injure the prosperity of their port. Nevertheless, the 


Russian Embassies in London and Berlin deny the truth 
of the story as far as regards Port Arthur, the evi- 
dent fear being that if the Japanese hear it they may 








refuse to evacuate the Liau tung Peninsula. The Japanese, 
however, received their money for the evacuation on Thaurs- 
day in London, and not only intend to complete it, but also to 
evacuate Corea, where they have muddled matters, and have 
met with nothing but resistance. The Times seems inclined 
to accept the Ambassadors’ denials, but the Temps of Paris, 
which has special information from the Foreign Office, dis- 
believes them, and points gleefully to the rebuff received by 
Great Britain. For reasons stated elsewhere, we believe the 
story to be substantially true, but as to the rebuff, we shall 
see later on. 


On Tuesday Mr. Lionel Holland tried to induce the London 
County Council to pass a resolution intended, as far as 
possible, to prevent country firms getting London contracts, 
—i.e., Mr. Holland wanted to protect London labour from 
country competition. Fortunately the Council refused, and 
by 68 to 26 rejected his proposal. This was satisfactory; but 
still more satisfactory was the part taken in the debate by 
Mr. John Burns. Mr. Burns described “the policy of the 
ring-fence” as reactionary and retrograde, and damaging to 
the real interests of London labour. In this he was of course 
supported by Lord Farrer, whose great influence on the 
Council is always thrown on the side of sound economics and 
good-sense. Mr. Burns’s visible improvement in statesman- 
ship is one of the most satisfactory things connected with 
the Council. In time he will have shed all his economic 
sophistries. It is a pity to see an able young man like Mr. 
Holland so ready to pick them up and put them on. 


On Monday the Lord Chief Justice of England gave an 
address on “ Legal Education ” at the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
—the occasion for the speech being the throwing open of the 
lectures of the Council of Legal Education to the general 
public. Lord Russell of Killowen, after endorsing Bacon’s 
desire fora legal University, and deploring the fact that the 
arguments of counsel and the judgments of our Judges had 
come to be little more than “a nice discrimination of decided 
cases,” owing, in no small measure, to the absence of any 
“comprehensive and scientific system for the teaching of the 
law,” went on to formulate a scheme for legal eduvation. His 
plan is that a Royal charter should be obtained to establish a 
school of law, to be called, say, “ The Inns of Court Schocl 
of Law.” The senate, or governing body, should consist of, 
say, thirty members, ten to be nominated by the Inns of Court, 
ten by the Crown, one each by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, and Master of the Rolls, one each by the four 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Victoria. 
and three by the Incorporated Law Society. Lord Russell of 
Killowen went on to point out that there had never existed 
so splendid an opportunity for founding a great school of 
law as in London at the present day. Our Courts administer 
almost every system of civilised law known to the world,— 
French law in Canada, Spanish law in the West Indies, 
Roman Dutch law at the Cape, English law modified by 
local statutes in Australasia, and Hindoo and Mahommedan 
law in India. No doubt this fact marks London ont as the 
home of a great legal University, and we greatly hope that the 
scheme will go forward. If it does, special attention should 
be paid to the American modifications of the common law, so 
that the school may be attractive to the whole English- 
speaking race. Constitutional legal problems can nowhere 
be better studied than in the State Constitutions. 


One of the humblest and therefore, perhaps, one of 
the most useful of all our charities,—the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants—is still in great 
need of some £400 to enable them to take full advantage 
of a generous offer of a house at Ramsgate, to be used as a 
convalescent home for weakly girls in their homes or under 
their care. Over £120 has already been subscribed; but as 
the house is without furniture, and various other expenses 
will be incurred in getting into it, it will be impossible 
to turn this most opportune gift to account without prompt 
aid from the general public. We trust that the funds still 
needed will soon flowin. There is no kind of charity more 
completely free from extraneous evil consequences than con- 
valescent homes properly administered. Subscriptions should 
be sent to Miss Poole, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Thursday, 107. e 
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. TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—p.——. 


RUSSIAN ACTION IN CHINA. 


E do not understand the attitude of most of our 
contemporaries towards Russia in the Far East. 
We cannot imagine why they doubt that Russia is making 
arrangements to secure a port in the Liau-tung Peninsula, 
that is, presumably, to secure Port Arthur; or why they 
are panic-struck at the idea that she may secure 1t ; or why 
they think that Russian influence in China must be fatal 
to our Asiatic trade. It is as certain as anything not 
formally admitted by the principal actor can be, that the 
Government of St. Petersburg is seeking access to the 
open water on the Chinese coast ; and that she can obtain 
this access only by way of the Liau-tung Peninsula. 
There is no other place to go to; for the ports on the 
Gulf of Pechili are none of them free from ice in 
bad winters; and nothing less than a port free all 
the year round will secure the success of the scheme 
for making the Trans-Siberian Railway the outlet of 
Asiatic Russia to the East, and the centre of a grand 
movement for the settlement of South Siberia, a vast and 
fertile land which, if open to settlement, would clear off 
the overspill of the Russian population for half a century. 
The Czars want lands for their surplus peasantry, lands 
broad as great Kingdoms, and must have them if 
Southern Russia is not to be congested and discontented ; 
and as they possess such lands in Siberia, they mean to 
turn them to account. To suppose that Russian states- 
men will abandon this project, on which they have 
already spent millions, or will allow it to be spoilt by 
either Japanese or Chinese opposition, is to suppose them 
imbeciles. We do not care a straw whether the Hong- 
kong correspondent of the Times is credulous or not, or 
whether the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia did or 
did not make the same statement, though for ourselves we 
believe both the English correspondent and the Russian 
Viceroy. We accept the statement that Russia is going 
to run her grand railway to the Liau-tung Peninsula, 
upon the simple ground that she must run it there, 
even if she has to encounter the risk of a great 
war in order to obtain permission. That the Russians 
who govern the Asiatic Department perceive this, and act 
on their perception, is a fact written palpably over all 
their recent diplomacy. Why, we would ask our con- 
temporaries, did Russia apply such irritating pressure to 
Japan to compel her to give up Port Arthur, or incur 
so heavy an obligation to France, and indeed to Germany, 
when begging for their assistance, or break with all 
her traditions by guaranteeing the heavy Chinese indem- 
nity for the war? Do they suppose it was all done for 
love of the Manchus, who have been impeding and worry- 
ing Russia for half a century? Our contemporaries 
usually assert, with perfect justice, that Russian diplo- 
macy is both ambitious and self-interested ; but to-day 
they seem to believe that St. Petersburg is making huge 
presents to China, and incurring the vindictive enmity of 
Japan, for no reason whatever, except the general welfare 
of the European world. That is surely nonsense. Russia 
is running great risks and paying great sums to get 
advantages for herself, not to help the commerce of States 
for whose welfare she cares simply nothing. 

Nor can we see wherein in this particular operation 
Russia is showing herself so particularly base. She is not 
a philanthropic Power by any means, or a trustworthy 
one; but in this instance she has broken no rule either 
of morality or of ordinary international etiquette. She 
had a perfect right, according to all precedents, if she 
thought her interests involved, to induce Europe to aid 
her in compelling Japan to revise the Treaty of Simoneseki, 
and give up much of her conquest. We did the same 
thing precisely, when we compelled Russia herself to revise 


the Treaty of San Stefano, and give up much of her; 


conquests from Turkey; and we all thought ourselves 
highly virtuous and far-seeing in doing so. Are the 
moral laws or the international laws different for Russia 
and Great Britain? Then as to the agreement with 
China, Russia is doing precisely what the United States 
did when they bought Louisiana; what we do every 
day when we buy provinces from savage chiefs. She 
has purchased lands in Manchuria and Liau-tung in 
order to run her railway safely, and is paying for them a 
heavy price,—namely, the difference in the interest China 





would have had to pay had she borrowed on her own 
credit, and the interest she will have to pay now she 
borrows on the credit of Russia. That difference, 
capitalised, will be worth ten millions sterling to China, 
and if she thinks that sufficient compensation, she has a 
right to sell thoroughfares through her own territory, or 
even to sell her territory itself. It is quite reasonable to 
say that a State ought not to sell her provinces, but Europe 
has never said it yet. How did we come by Cyprus ? 

But we shall be told that, granting all this, the advance 
of Russia to Port Arthur is most dangerous to British 
interests. Why is it dangerous? Because, it is said, 
Russia, if mistress of China, will be so immensely power- 
ful. We entirely doubt the statement. The assimilation 
of China is too great a feat even for Russia, and if she 
attempts to perform it, she will lock up her strength and 
embarrass her finances for a hundred years, during the 
whole of which time India will be free of her anaconda-like 
pressure; while Germany, Austria, and Great Britain 
will be growing in population and resources. The re- 
sistance of the Chinese to European government is like 
an instinct, and to hold them down without great forces 
at a distance from the sea is almost impossible. The 
possession of China—we are putting, of course, the ex- 
treme case suggested by our opponents—would weaken, 
not strengthen, Russia for Western warfare, just as the 
possession of Canada weakens, not strengthens, our 
means for waging a successful war with the United 
States. Russia, however, is not seeking at present 
to conquer China, but to make Siberia valuable,—an 
operation which, even if it were opposed to our in- 
terest, we should have no right to prevent. She might 
as well protest because we are going to make, are in- 
deed fast making, a mighty dependency of South Africa. 
The notion that by making Siberia rich she can destroy, 
or even diminish, our trade, is opposed to all experience. 
European conquest develops new wants in populous 
conquered countries—witness our trade with Tonquin 
as an Indo-Chinese State, and our trade with it as a 
French Colony—and the new wants will in the end be 
suppliel by Great Britain. But Russia, it is said, if 
mistress of China, may forbid our goods. Russia cannot 
do it any more than Napoleon with his “Continental 
System,” and Russia will not do it, for the simple reason 
that in a conquered country raising money by Customs- 
duties is infinitely easier than raising it by direct taxa- 
tion. We do not believe that Russia is going to attempt 
the enormous task of governing China, any more than we 
are; but if she is going, it is not our trade, or that of 
India, which will suffer from that gigantic enterprise. It 
will suffer twice as much from the really dangerous and 
unavoidable competition of Japan. A factory in Tokio 
will take more wealth out of us than a battery in Port 
Arthur. 

There remain but two arguments in favour of active 
resistance to the alleged new Russian project. One is that 
the project will compel us to spend money in strengthening 
our Fleet, and keeping up another naval station in the 
North Pacific. That is true enough; but if we are to come 
down to business considerations of that kind let us reason 
like business men. We are to avoid expense on our Fleet, 
which increases our strength ; but how much is it fancied 
that a war with Russia would cost; and especially a war 
just now, when at the first sound of the cannon France 
would jump on our backs, and Germany would smile 
sardonically, and stand aside, remarking that England 
would now see whether a conscription was useless or not ? 
The other argument is that it is very unkind to China to 
let her fall into Russian hands. We were quite willing 
to let her fall into Japanese hands, and Japan is a pitiless 
Pagan power; but without dwelling on that fact we may 
fairly ask what claim China has on our protection. Next 
to the Sultan, who is fast becoming an enemy of the 
human race, the Emperor of China governs worse 
than any Sovereign alive. He does not even keep his 
subjects from massacring guests, an atrocity from which 
even the Turks have hitherto abstained. To prevent 
anarchy in China might conceivably be in certain 
contingencies our duty, but to prevent China from 
being partitioned—for that would be the end of it al! 
on the suggested hypothesis of Russian conquest—is not 
an imperative duty for any white State. Our business 
for the present is to strengthen ourselves and wait, not to 





go into hysterics and threaten war because Russia has 
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acquired by purchase and shrewd diplomacy a right to 
bend her great Asiatic Railway southward until it reaches 
open water. That is all that is going to happen at 
present, and that does not justify war. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE SULTAN. 


E need not say that we entirely agree with Lord 
W Salisbury in his judgment that the difficulties in 
dealing with Turkey are enormous; that patience is indis- 
pensable ; and that it would be most unwise for a new 
Government to depart suddenly from a policy laid down, 
or acted on, by its predecessor. No one can deny that the 
antipathies of race and creed in that Empire attain a 
height unknown in modern Europe—Lord Salisbury says 
a height beyond any experience which mankind has had, 
but he forgets the struggle between the Spaniards and the 
Moors—or that this fact, while it makes all interference 
provocative, enormously increases the difficulty of making 
it permanently beneficial. With every new protest in 
their favour, the Christians of Turkey become more 
resentful of the oppression they suffer, and the Turks 
more vindictive at the novel resistance that the op- 
pressors encounter. There is a farther difficulty in the 
fact that, for the most part, the oppressors are armed 
and drilled, and the oppressed are a disarmed mob, 
that the oppressors are among the bravest of earthly 
races, and the oppressed, though not cowards—that is an 
absurd libel, as any Russian officer with Armenian soldiers 
under him will bear witness—are men who have been 
cowed for generations by the presence of irresistible force. 
If the Armenians were Montenegrins we should long ere 
this have been intervening to save a fugitive Sultan from 
the vengeance of his outraged foes. And it is the greatest 
difficulty of all that the Powers which intervene are not 
actuated entirely by the same impulses. The British have 
but one motive, pity for the Armenians; the Russians 
have two, pity tor the Armenians, and a desire to 
make them subjects; while the French have at least 
three, a moderate pity for Armenians, a desire to 
staud well with Russia, and an intense wish so to utilise 
the situation as to make the British occupation of Egypt 
more difficult or impossible. These differences, slight 
while protocolling is going on, become intense as true 
action is approached, and threaten at this moment to break 
up the unity of the interfering Powers. Russia, in terms 
needlessly rough, declares that the British Government 
vores too far, and is looking to a premature partition of 
Turkey, and France endorses that view, with the modi- 
fication that she only accuses England of using the 
Armenian question as a lever to obtain a permanent 
fuothold in Egypt. As there are other grounds of 
quarrel in the Far East, and as France is sighing 
tur a victory without which she feels as if the world 
were looking down on her, and as the Sultan is 
eucouraged by these symptoms to defy Great Britain and 
‘ow torpedoes in the Dardanelles, it is without doubt 
necessary to be patient, to walk warily, and, above all, 
lifore we act, to be quite sure that the country is ready 
to support its representatives in running serious risks. 

That is all most true, and we rejoice to see in 
Lord Salisbury a total] absence of headiness, such as 
we detect in Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Madame Novikoff, 
but there is another side to it all. The country does 
not feel sure that patience may not be pushed to the 
point when it involves a desertion of duty. The facts daily 
repcrted alarm its conscience. It has, of course, nothing 
to do with the massacre of Softas in Constantinople, with 
the terrorism employed to cow all Liberal Turks, or with 
the summary execution of Albanian guards, which latter, 
indeed, may be justifiable, soldiers who conspire to arrest 
their Sovereign being, by a law as old as civilisation 
and as broad as the world, liable to immediate exe- 
cution. But this country is bound by treaty, by pre- 
cedents, and by the general admitted right of Europe to 
prevent massacres of Christians merely for being Christians, 
to save the Armenian people from destruction,—and they 
are being destroyed. No one can read the reports of 


repression in Constantinople, the accounts of the massacre 
at Akhissar, the testimony of eye-witnesses as to the 
slaughter in Trebizond, or the Turkish excuses for what 
is taking place all over Armenia itself, without believing, 
or at all events reasonably fearing, that the Sultan has 
decided to imitate Louis XIV., and cow the Armenians 





by a series of dragonnades. He believes that the Arme- 
nians are creating a danger for him, not by insurrec- 
tion but by appeals to Europe, and consequently 
wherever they are not abjectly submissive to his Pashas 
and Colonels, he lets loose the mob and the soldiery upon 
his Christian subjects. They are allowed, like the oes 
Huguenots of 1685, to become converts, or to emigrate; 
but if they remain obstinate, or stay in their own land, 
they are treated as enemies, with the aggravation that 
those who so treat them hold that their Prophet placed 
all female captives at their merey,—a wrong which even 
Madame de Maintenon would, had she known it, have 
condemned. There is no sign that the persecution will 
end until it has done its work; no guarantee except a 
piece of paper that the troops will protect the victims; no 
reason to believe that the Reserves just called out will be 
utilised to restore civilised order. It is intended, as their 
friends fear, and as all the facts indicate, to crush the 
Armenians, and they will be crushed, slaughtered, expelled, 
and reduced to what is practically slavery. They cannot fly 
to the mountains, for they starve there; they cannot rise in 
insurrection, for to rise with no arms but agricultural 
implements against soldiers armed with weapons of pre- 
cision, is only to give an excuse for massacre; and to 
appeal for mercy to their Sovereign, whose taxes they pay, 
is as vain as it was for Huguenots to appeal to 
Louis XIV. The race must submit and bless the 
oppressor, or fly to Russia, or die, after enduring all 
that a stormed city used to endure when Tilly stormed 
it. This is, we believe, a temperate statement of the 
situation at present, and subsequent to the interference of 
the Powers ; and if it is correct, the question is whether 
Englishmen are right in bearing it. ‘They pledged them- 
selves to these unhappy wretches. They provoked them 
with hopes. It is resentment at their interference which 
has irritated all Osmanlis into regarding all Armenians as 
at once infidels, revolted slaves, and traitors, who are 
inviting the stranger into their Sovereign’s dominion. 
Part of the anger, be it remembered, is excusable, though 
the Turks are showing it in the horrible Mongol way ;. 
and it will not, we may be sure, die down until vengeance 
has been satiated. Are we not then bound to run even @ 
great risk to arrest that vengeance; bound to invite 
Russia to occupy Armenia as a material guarantee 
that persecution cease, or to send a Fleet to Con- 
stantinople, or to call Europe to conference, with the-. 
avowed object of abolishing for ever the possibility of 
such scenes? The risk, of course, is of war with Russia, 
France, and Turkey united,—the risk, that is, that we may 
be compelled to join the Triple Alliance, and let the Great 
War begin. 

We are putting the risk at its worst for obvious reasons, . 
and so putting it, we hesitate to give an answer. The 
consequences of action might be so tremendous that we 
cannot understand anybody, be he Foreign Secretary or 
only a new recruit, not hesitating, if only he comprehends 
them. Sometimes patience is justified by events. Always 
careful consideration is most wise. But we are not sure 
whether this hesitation, if the persecution goes on, is not 
the hesitation of weakness; whether there is not a duty to be 
done which overrides prudence; whether we ought not to- 
forbid the scene now enacting, and keep our implied word 
to the Armenians if we set the world on fire. We are all 
proud of the position of Great Britain in the world, of its 
history, of its matchless resources; but what is it all 
worth if we are to sit quiet while a little despot who 
reigns because we fought for his independence is destroy- 
ing an ancient Christian people to which we are bound by 
a generation of continuous promises, encouragements, and 
implied pledges of protection? It is a very ugly 
question, let the answer to it be what it may, and 
all the uglier if the true difficulty in our way is 
not the Sultan at all, but a reluctance to let Russia 
get to the water in the North Pacific. If that is 
the true reason why the nations are separating in 
South-Eastern Europe, our responsibility is most terrible, 
and is one which we suspect neither Parliament nor the- 
people will be fully coutent to bear. Lord Salisbury must 
make his decision for himself, but there must be millions: 
who doubt with us whether patience is the only panacea, 
and Lord Salisbury will not confound our testimony with 
that of embittered Radicals. We want him to succeed, 
not fail, and we doubt if the country will bear for ever the 
ery of the Christians of Turkey, upon whom we have sa 
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far brought nothing but a murderous persecution. Our 
forefathers bore the Dragonnades, but they had not 
arranged with the King by solemn treaties that the 
Huguenots should be treated like other citizens of the 
State. 





LORD SALISBURY’S NEW ERA. 
his speech at Watford on Wednesday, over which 


ie 
melancholy air, Lord Salisbury made a remark on which we 
wonder that he did not enlarge a good deal, for it was 
undoubtedly a very shrewd remark on the political signs 
of the times. He said that ever since Lord John Russell 
first introduced his Bill for enlarging the suffrage, the 
great political struggle of this country bad been conducted 
on the lines, or the extended lines, of that proposal so to 
enlarge the area of the representative system as to include 
in it first one, and then another, class of the English 
people. The last great battle on that subject was the 
inclusion of the agricultural labourer by the Reform Bill 
ef 1885. Since then Lord Salisbury thought that the 
British working class have begun to feel indifferent to 
struggles which no longer promise any new departure in 
the spirit of political life, and have turned their attention 
to reaping the harvest, hitherto very imperfectly gathered 
im, of social well-being. That remark goes very much 
deeper into the forecast of the future than the careless 
reader would suppose. And we are specially glad to hear 
it from Lord Salisbury, since he and Mr. Balfour were 
known to have entertained the design of waging yet 
another grand campaign on the old lines for the inclusion 
of women among the class of political electors. Now, it 
is worth notice that; Lord Salisbury referred casually to 
their present exclusion when he said,— Nearly all people, 
—all men, at least,—who desired the franchise, are now 
included in it;” and he then went on to suggest that a 
new political era is opening in which the great effort 
would be not to go on pumping away at this barren and 
exhausted stratum of political desire, but to turn to social 
account the political victories already won. That looks as 
if Lord Salisbury were no longer so much disposed to 
take up the policy of striving to bring a new host of 
political Amazons on to the battle-field, but were becoming 
aware that there is no real desire, even among the women 
of the masses themselves, to be enlisted in the ranks of 
the political voters, knowing, indeed, as they probably do, 
that they are far more influential politicians if they 
preserve their political incognito, and do not attempt to 
provoke a battle of the sexes, than they would be 
if they attempted to unsex themselves and to carry by 
mere numerical majorities measures on which their 
husbands and sons and brothers are not agreed with 
them. That silence of Lord Salisbury’s is a very hopeful 
sign of the times. We have no doubt that the experience 
of the Primrose League, which includes many women of 
the masses in its ranks, has convinced him that the 
shrewder politicians- amongst women have no desire to 
weaken their real influence in politics by measuring too 
openly their strength against the political strength of 
men. And we heartily welcome the neglect with which 
Lord Salisbury now passes over that possible though 
negligeable prospect of reviving the old franchise war. 


Now what are the signs which appear to show that 
Lord Salisbury is right in anticipating a great transfer 
ef political energy from questions which involve great 
constitutional revolutions to questions which touch the 
ground of social amelioration? In the first place, the 
conspicuous success of the Irish party in exchanging the 
political for the agrarian field of battle is a most significant 
sign of the times. Never did a rather tepid politician make 
a bigger mistake than Mr. Justin MacCarthy made the 
other day when he snubbed Mr. Horace Plunkett with the 
remark that he could not join in any enterprise even for 
the social benefit of Ireland with a party that did not 
take Home-rule for the very basis of its political demands. 
That was not using Mr. Parnell’s experience of the fruit- 
fulness of the agrarian cry, but deliberately ignoring it. 
We all know that it was not till Mr. Parnell “took off 
his coat” to commence the Land agitation that he really 
succeeded in organising his new Irish party. And it was 
not till the Unionists took off their coats for the organisa- 
tion of a peasant proprietary in Ireland that they suc- 
ceeded in finding the true antidote to the Land League 





the Gladstonians try to make merry with rather a 





poison. We may depend upon it that it will be the social 
amelioration of great classes which will prove the key to 
the legislative successes of the future. Even the English 
peasantry perceive it. The Independent Labour party, 
though they blindly grasp at imaginary reforms, which 
they only see dimly, and, as it were, in dream, are so 
convinced that Mr. Parnell was right, that they too are. 
attempting, in a very clumsy and fumbling way, to imitate 

his policy, and to dissever their connection with mere 

political agitation. They aspire to be Socialists in the first 

instance, and politicians only in the second place, and 

though their Socialism is wild and mischievous, and will 

certainly alienate a great many more electors than it will 

conciliate, they are so far right that they recognise social 

amelioration, if they could only make up their minds what 

social amelioration ought to aim at, as far more important 

than any agitation in the direction of constitutional 

subversion. Nothing was more remarkable in the last 

General Election than the evident disgust felt for a 

new and barren effort at political revolution. Lord 

Rosebery’s failure to elicit even a faint response to his 

attack on the House of Lords, was far the most 
significant feature of the great struggle. The new 

desire of the electors is for a little more well-being 
in the lower strata of our society. Those who see 

what can be effectually done in that direction, and only 

those, will be the heroes of the next great popular struggle. 

The new era will be an era of social amelioration. 

And a very delicate business it will be to find the true 
line of least resistance. Both Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
of Devonshire see that. For it will be only too easy to aim 
at social amelioration and to produceinstead social deteriora- 
tion. Of this we are perfectly sure, that any subversion of 
the rights of individual property in the lowest stratum of 
society would produce social deterioration, and, moreover, 
social resentments of a very bitter and lasting kind. Here, 
at least, the Independent Labour party are making the 
biggest mistake that any party ever could make. Nothing 
is more deeply rooted in the English mind, and especially 
in the mind of the poorest English class, than the ambition 
to exercise the rights of individual property freely and 
prudently. There the labourer agrees heartily with 
the small tradesman, and the small tradesman with 
the large tradesman, and the large tradesman with 
the merchant prince. It will require the greatest 
possible discrimination and the most careful explor- 
ing of the ground to take forward steps in the policy of 
ameliorating the condition of the poor without de- 
teriorating the condition of the saving working man and 
the small shopkeeper. The so-called Liberal party are 
making a very great mistake when they chuckle over the 
anxieties of Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire, 
and hint that it takes a thoroughgoing democrat to benefit 
the poor, and that it can only be done by those who will 
not scruple at effecting their purpose at the cost of the 
rich. On the contrary, we believe that Lord Salisbury is 
quite right when he says that anything which permanently 
stops accumulation in the richer classes will impoverish 
the poor even more fatally than it will impoverish the 
rich. If the so-called Liberals do not show the caution and 
discrimination which the Prime Minister and the Duke of 
Devonshire enjoin, in their attempts at Social amelioration, 
they may certainly get a premature and disastrous victory 
over the present Government at the next General Election, 
but they will bring on themselves later a terrible and 
sudden retribution. The fatal consequences of a policy of 
spoliation would be soon detected and severely punished 
by a British democracy. 





THE FALL OF M. RIBOT. 


T is, of course, a grave misfortune for France that the 
Chamber turns out the responsible Ministries so 
rapidly. There have been thirty-eight since the Re- 
public was founded twenty-four years ago, and very 
few of them have lasted for more than a single 
year. It is impossible under such a system to main- 
tain any continuity of policy; the men competent to 
administer serious affairs are gradually used up, dis- 
credited, or affronted; and the bureaucracy is left to 
govern without the necessary checks. That bureaucracy 
in France governs well, as far as ability is concerned, 





and keeps the machine strong; tut 1t rarely introduces 
improvements; it tends to become a close corporation with 
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family parties imbedded in it ; and we cannot but fear that 
it is reluctant to put down certain forms of corruption, of 
which it cannot but be aware. The service needs an occa- 
sional impulse from above, which Ministers who do not 
hold their portfolios even for the time needed to under- 
stand thoroughly the working of their central offices, 
naturally cannot give. It is with regret, therefore, in the 
general interest of France, that we see that the Ribot 
Ministry has fallen; but we cannot doubt either that it 
fell willingly, or that the Chamber, in giving the vote it 
did on the Magnier affair, was substantially in the right. 

The Ministry was reluctant to face the debate on 

Madagascar. It has in a way conquered Madagascar, 
but it has expended a shameful nuimber of lives which 
need not have been expended, and a great deal more 
money than it likes to ask from the Chamber; while the 
Treaty it has extorted at Antananarivo is a difficult docu- 
ment on which to build a systematic administration. It 
may be done, but it can only be done by breaking the 
Queen’s authority, which the Colonial Office for reasons 
of expense does not wish to do. Moreover, there were 
quarrels during the Expedition between the Military and 
Naval Departments, which the Government, and especi- 
ally the President, are very anxious to conceal, because if 
once revealed in the Assembly they would give a great 
shock to the confidence now so strongly felt in the com- 
pleteness of the national organisation for war. These 
blunders will hardly be exposed if a new Ministry comes 
into power, for it will be the cue of the new Premier, 
who is irresponsible, to ask the Chambers “ for 
patriotic reasons” to “accept the victory of France,” and 
not inquire too narrowly how it was secured. The critics, 
aware that they are killing the dead, will accede to that 
request ; and the whole truth will only be known when 
two or three years hence a few millions more are demanded 
to “clear up all arrears ” left from the Madagascar cam- 
paign. The Ministry, therefore, carefully arranged that 
the debate on Madagascar should be taken after the 
debates on the strike at Carmaux, and the interpellation 
as to the trial of M. Magnier ; and when the latter came on 
M. Ribot remained rigorously silent. He left the unpopular 
Minister of Justice, M. Trarieux, to defend himself as he 
best might ; and when the Chamber by a majoriity of 101 
passed a vote of “ No confidence ”—that is, a vote “in- 
viting the Ministry ” to prosecute, and to lay all documents 
on the table—he placed his resignation in the President’s 
hands, so speedily and so decidedly as to suggest that he 
felt relieved by his loss of office. He was right, from 
his point of view. Everybody praises M. Ribct, and as 
far as his character is concerned, we have no doubt the 
praises are well deserved, but M. Ribot must share with 
M. Faure the reproach of shrinking from responsibility 
in the Madagascar muddle. It was his business, as 
well as the President’s, to see that the Departments 
did not come into collision, and that with France prac- 
tically at war, all minor questions should be sub- 
ordinated to the success of her arms, and the protection 
of her conscripts from needless loss of life. It is true that 
neither the War Minister nor the Minister of Marine nor 
the Colonial Minister was experienced in his work, but a 
competent Premier would have used that inexperience as 
a reason for exercising Cabinet control. 

Apart from the general question of the instability of 
Ministries, and from the obvious desire to avoid debate on 
Madagascar, the Chamber was, we think, in the right in 
defeating the Ministry. The Government were well 
aware that France, warned by the Panama scandal and by 
the stories told in the trials for blackmailing, was in a 
temper of suspicion absolutely fatal to authority, whether 
corrupt or pure. The majority of the electors believed 
that their representatives—especially the Opportunists— 
were a set of rascals who, whenever they could, sold their 
votes, either for concessions or for contracts, or for solid 
cash. The majority of Deputies also, though not so 
prejudiced as the electors, believed that certain Senators 
and Deputies had taken bribes, that the’ names were 
officially known to the Department of Justice, and that 
the Cabinet were screening them in order to avoid a 
scandal. They therefore demanded the names, and that 
the Government, after further inquiry, should pledge 
itself to a prosecution. The Government, after much 
suspicious hesitation, gave up the names, but abso- 
lutely refused to pledge itself to prosecute, alleging 


that the Chamber was exceeding its functions, and ! 


forcing upon the Executive a duty which properly belonged 
to the tribunals. That is surely a lame excuse. It may 
not be the business of the Chamber to do the work of the 
tribunals or to supersede them; though even in England 
Ministers have been urged to prosecute, or to abstain 
from prosecuting—witness the repeated interpellations 
and answers about Jabez Balfour—but it is surely the 
Chamber’s business to clear itself of charges of cor- 
ruption. Itcannot do this by Committees of Investigation, 
as we probably should, for the electors woul not believe a 
word of their deliverance, any more than we should believea 
report by Irish Members upon Fenian conspiracies, and the 
only course therefore was to prosecute. The Chamber, how- 
ever, cannot prosecute except by ordering the Government 
to do so, and this it did by a majority of 101 (311 to 210). 
Why the Government resisted we confess we do not 
exactly understand. M. Ribot himself, by the confession 
of his enemies, is entirely beyond suspicion; and no 
Member of the Cabinet is implicated, even distantly, in 
this particular scandal; while the names published, with 
one exception, are those of men whom the Government 
has little interest in protecting. We may fairly assume, 
therefore, that M. Ribot really thought he was protecting 
the innocent from vexatious proceedings; and, being willing 
for other reasons to be defeated, set his back to the wall 
and fairly fought against an assault which he knew would 
be irresistible. That is most creditable to him; but then 
it is not discreditable to the Chamber, which, having on 
good primd-facie evidence come to a different conclusion, 
was determined that corruption should be thoroughly 
exposed and, if possible, purged out. The majority were 
doing their duty and nothing else, and to talk, as some 
correspondents do, of their levitv and jealousy, and readi- 
ness to receive slander, is mere folly. Even if all the 
charges are false, the belief in those charges entertained 
by more than three hundred Deputies, is sufficient reason 
for an inquiry with witnesses placed on oath, and Judges 
whose verdict will be received by the country with some 
respect. 

Upon one point we agree with those who believe that 
scandals like this of the bribes given to M. Magnier on 
behalf of a railway company are dangerous to the Re- 
public. They create an impression among the electors 
that the Republic is a failure, that as it has not secured 
glory or recovered the lost provinces, so also it does not 
provide internally a decently honest Government. Depu- 
ties take bribes, Senators take bribes, Ministers take 
bribes; enormous sums, the property of investors, disap- 
pear; and, with the exception of a scapegoat or two, 
nobody is punished. That is a condition of affairs 
which must naturally produce irritation among the 
electors, and with irritation, what Carlyle calls preter- 
natural suspicion, and with suspicion one of two results,— 
either a determination to cut out the plague-spot by 
measures of Jacobin severity, or a listless readiness to try 
some other form of government as, by possibility, just a 
little better. The judgment is an unfair one, for corrup- 
tion is not bred of any form of government, and Deputies 
can steal under an Empire or a Monarchy as well as under 
a Republic; but it is a very natural one, and if there were 
a Pretender at hand it would make exceedingly for 
his interests. Fortunately there is not one, and the 
Republic escapes suffocation in the mud; but the cure— 
the only possible cure—is the readiness to prosecute, 
which M. Ribot and his colleagues did not display. It was 
not their fault, we believe, for they were deceived, but it 
was clearly their misfortune, and that of France. 





THE REORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


_ Order in Council laying down the scheme under 

which the Army and the War Department are to be 
reorganised will, it is rumoured, be published in the course 
of the next few days. Itis greatly to be feared that the 
fatal blunder hinted at in Mr. Balfour’s speech in Parlia- 
ment is to be persisted in, and that we are not to have a 
military head of the Army who, though completely sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State, shall be (subject to that 
subordination) within his department and the Army, as 
supreme as the civilian head of a great public Office is 
supreme in his own office. What we want at the War 
Office is a permanent soldier who is the official alter ego 
of the Cabinet Minister, and responsible to him for the 








whole of the War Department, and for taking and 
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spreading the Minister’s and the Cabinet’s orders through 
the Army. Let it not be supposed for a moment that 
this supremacy in official and technical matters need in 
the very least impair the control or the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State for War. He and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet must, of course, direct the 
policy of the Army, and of the War Office in the last resort. 
But before that policy is adopted the Secretary of State 
ought to be able to take the advice not of a Board, or of three 
or four independent heads of departments, but of a great 
officer responsible for the Army asa whole. To put the 
matter in a tabular form, what we want to see at the 
War Office is the following arrangement :— 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


a 
Qrunr.- 
General. 





| 
Inspector-Gen. 
of Fortifications. 


Director of 


er 
Adjt.- 
Artillery. 


General. 
Here all the great departmental officers are responsible 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and unity is secured in and 
through him. We do not wish to dwell upon these par- 
ticular subdivisions as essential. They may, or may not, 
be the best classification. What we do wish to insist 
upon, is that before any definite step is taken there shall 
be some soldier who will advise upon it from the point of 
view of the Army as a whole, and not merely from that 
of an isolated department. Surely this is the reasona’)le 
plan, and the plan which would be preferred by a 
Secretary of State who wished to carry out his will in 
the best possible way. Unfortunately, it appears that 
this is not the arrangement which we are going to have, 
but one represented by the following diagram, which we 
reproduce from the able analysis of Mr. Balfour’s and Lord 
Lansdowne’s speeches unfolding the new scheme that 
appeared in the Times ten days ago. Under the new 
plan, this is the arrangement which will prevail :— 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 





| 
Adjt.- 
General. 


| 
Inspector-Gen. 
of Fortifications. 


| 
Director of 
Artillery. 


| 
Qrmnr.- 
General. 


Com.-in- 
Chief. 


Here the great departmental officers are directly respon- 
sible to the Cabinet Minister, and therefore there is no 
nexus between them and the Commander-in-Chief, and 
therefore, again, there is no military unity and no official 
responsibility,—responsibility for technical affairs, that is. 
In other words, there is confusion and muddle, instead of 
“unity and order. The scheme at its best in fact makes the 
so-called Commander-in-Chief nothing but primus inter 
pares at the War Office. The Secretary of State may 
agree with the Director of Artillery to cut off a dozen 
batteries, and the Commander-in-Chief will have neither 
knowledge of, nor responsibility for, the matter. 

Contrast these schemes for a moment and see the 
result. Under the first plan, when the Secretary of 
State has drafted a proposal in regard to the Army 
which involves a new departure, what will be the 
procedure? He will go to the Commander-in-Chief, just 
as the Postmaster-General goes to the Secretary of the 
Post Office, and will ask him to give his opinion on the 
point. After discussion, a definite decision will be come 
to. Possibly the Commander-in-Chief will like the 
arrangement, possibly not. If he does, then of course it 
is all plain sailing. Suppose, however, he does not, but 
that he fails to convince the Cabinet Minister. In that 
case, he will, nevertheless, be called upon to carry it out,— 
-unless, of course, in an extreme case of disagreement, a dis- 
-agreement on what must be deemed a vital point, in which 
case he must resign. Granted, however, that the difference 
-of opinion would not justify such a step—and very 
few differences would do that—the Secretary of State 
calls upon the Commander-in-Chief as the technical 
expert, to carry out his order in the best possible way. 
Surely this order will be imposed upon the Army with 
the best chance of success by a man who can view its 
(ffect all round, and realise the modifications and changes 
necessary throughout the service,—that is, it will be best 
carried out by an official head of the Army such as we 
desire to see. Now look at what happens under the 
plan which makes the Commander-in-Chief merely the 
official head of the most important department in the 








Army, and not the official head of the Army as a whole, 
The Secretary of State, when he proposes to take a 
particular step, will not be obliged to discuss it with the 
Commander-in-Chief. Leaving him aside, he will go 
straight to the Quartermaster-General, or whichever of 
the departmental heads is concerned, and will intrust him 
with the carrying out of the matter. Thus, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief may not know of the change till it is 
accomplished. But it is obvious that there are many 
plans which, though excellent from the departmental 
point of view, may be bad or undesirable from the point 
of view of the Army as a whole, or at any rate bad if 
not carried out in a special and particular way which 
would only occur to the mind of a man who had an 
out-look over the whole military field. An army is not, 
and cannot be, divided into water-tight compartments, 
You cannot transform the arrangements connected with 
the artillery without affecting the rest of the machine, 
Hence the necessity for having a technical head of the 
whole Army, for taking his advice on all departmental 
points, and for making all changes through him. The Com. 
mander-in-Chief will, of course, himself consult the heads 
of departments when he is told to carry out this or that 
arrangement, but he will take care to make their sug. 
gestions harmonise with the general arrangements of the 
Army. Perlaps, however, the best way to realise hcw 
undesirable is the scheme which Mr. Balfour expounded, 
and which, it is to be feared, we are about to see carried 
out, is to think of what becomes of the principle of 
responsibility in the case of a blunder. Suppose that 
war took place, and that almost immediately it was 
discovered that there existed a most serious deficiency 
in military stores, the country would ask the Com. 
mander-in-Chief what on earth he meant by allowing such 
a deficiency, and they would propose to make an example 
of him for so flagrant an act of neglect. But they would 
fail. The Commander-in-Chief would say, ‘I deplore the 
factas much asany one, and should have liked to protest long 
ago against the prevailing state of affairs, but unhappily 
the matter was not in my department. The Secretary of 
State confers directly with the official whose duty it is to 
see to the military stores, and they settle it between them 
without reference tome. It is a bad system, but I did 
not invent it.’ Then the country would turn to the head 
of the department responsible for military stores, confident 
that at last they had got the author of the disaster. 
Again they would be foiled. He would say, and say 
reasonably enough, ‘ You cannot blame me. I was asked 
by the Secretary of State to say what amount of stores 
should be kept in hand for use in England. I tookas the 
basis of my calculations the Regulars, Reserves, Militia, and 
Volunteers, in England. I was never told, and did not 
know, that the moment war was declared thirty thousand 
more men were to be added to the home Army by bringing 
white troops direct from India, and by putting native 
troops into Gibraltar, Egypt, and Malta. This, of course, 
utterly upset my calculations, for note that it is only by just 
the home supplies for thirty thousand men that we are 
short. Blame, then, those who let me make my calcula- 
tions on so faulty a basis.’ Half-hopeless of success, the 
country would, as a last resort, try to fix responsibility on 
the Secretary of State. But here, again, they would be 
defeated. He would say,—‘ All I can say is that I ordered 
the Stores Department to make the amplest possible 
preparations for all emergencies. I did not attempt to put 
any limit. That was a purely technical matter with which 
I was not competent to deal. My policy was a sound one, 
—to have enough stores. If there was a failure it was due 
not to me but to the absurd arrangement of 1895, under 
which there was no proper technical control over the Army 
as awhole.’ In this way the responsibility for the blunder 
would be frittered away and lost altogether. It is a very 
different story when there is a real Commander-in-Chief. 
Then all responsibility must rest either upon him or on 
the Secretary of State. If the policy was faulty, then it is 
the Cabinet Minister who is to blame. If it was the 
technical carrying-out of that policy, then the Commander- 
in-Chief must bear the burden. For exawple, in the case 
last stated, if the Secretary of State could say,—‘I told 
the Commander-in-Chief that the policy of the Cabinet 
would involve the bringing home of thirty thousand 
extra troops, and ordered him to make all the arrange- 
ments that this would necessitate, one of which was, 
of course, a due increase of stores,’ then rightly 
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the country would blame the Commander - in - Chief. 
If, however, it appeared that the Commander-in-Chief 
had written a memorandum warning the Secretary of 
State that more stores must be got in view of his policy, 
and if the Secretary of State had refused to sanction their 

reparation, then most assuredly the Secretary of State 
would be to blame. The responsibility for failure must 
rest on one of them personally, and could not be shifted 
or shuffled off. Look at it how you will, there must be 
some single person responsible for an army on its 
technical side. In despotic or semi-despotic countries 
like Germany, that person is the Sovereign, and he is 
also responsible for the policy. In England we cannot 
have so simple an arrangement, but we can have a system 
under which one man is responsible for the policy that is 
to rule the Army, and another responsible for the technical 
side of the Army. This we might get by a Secretary of 
State for War and a Commander-in-Chief acting as his 
official alter ego,—a soldier whose brain works the whole 
machine, subject only to the final control of the Secretary 
of State in all matters of policy. 

While dwelling upon the appalling mistake which the 
Government are, we fear, about to commit, we should like 
to draw the attention of our readers to the important pre- 
face which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has added to the new 
edition of his fascinating and most valuable little book, 
“The Brain of an Army ” (Constable). He there discusses 
the question we have just been discussing, and comes, it 
appears to us, substantially to the same conclusion as we 
do. Mr. Wilkinson’s competence to speak on these matters 
has been vouched for by Moltke himself, and needs no 
words from us. As civilians, however, we are extremely 
glad to have our view supported by the weight of his autho- 
rity. His words confirm us in the opinion that there must 
be a single directing brain for the making and keeping in 
order of an army, but that this person need not be the 
man who directs the policy of the army. Here, then, are 
functions ready both for the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Secretary of State. The master orders where the 
carriage is to drive, and what kinds and how many car- 
riages there are to be, but he trusts the head-coachman to 
arrange the grooms’ and helpers’ work, and to look after 
the feeding of the horses. This is the sort of dual con- 
trol we want in the Army,—not a control which will make 
the master give separate orders to the coachman, to the 
men who clean the carriages, and to the grooms who do 
the exercising, but one under which all the orders go 
through the head-coachman. That head-coachman is 
responsible for the stables as a whole; but to say this is 
not to say that he is the master and can do what he likes 
with the carriages and horses. 





THE LANCHESTER PANIC. 


HE one kind of evil which the increasing power of 
the Press effects by way of compensation for 

its many advantages is that it tends to produce a 
certain hysterical exaggeration of feelings which would 
otherwise be comparatively moderate. Just as the solar- 
microscope fills people with superfluous horror when 
they see the sort of life with which a drop of water 
swarms, so the concentration of too much minute atten- 
tion on the evils involved in either letting foolish people’s 
sin alone, or in attempting to restrain them by the in- 
terference of the law, appears to produce an artificial 
effervescence of restless alarm which is quite dispropor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the danger, and which there- 
fore distorts the judgment and perverts the practical 
sagacity of the community at large. Take the sensation 
which this attempt to interfere with the legal right of a 
grown-up woman to regulate her own conduct in relation 
to marriage, or no-marriage, as she chooses,—though 
her choice may be a most perverse aud unhealthy 
choice,—has produced. It was very natural, and indeed 
almost inevitable, that her own family should attempt 
to exercise an authority which the law does not give 
them, and, indeed, in the view of reasonable men, ought 
not to give them, to restrain her action. A wrong course 
in matters of this kind inflicts a very great shock on the 
friends and relatives of any one who goes wrong. The 
public sentiment about the religious character and per- 
manence of the relation of the parties to a family union, is 
a very healthy sentiment. As even the Marquis of Queens- 
berry sees, the nearer relations and even the possible though 





unborn children of a newly formed family have a very 
sacred right to be considered ; and this sacred right Miss 
Lanchester appears determined to ignore. Of course, the 
nearer relations are horrified, and attempt to do all in their 
power, and generally much more than is in their legal 
power, to deter a woman from so false a step. Of course, 
they are disposed to think that the voluntary refusal of 
a young woman to give the sanction of marriage to such a 
relation as she wishes to form with a man hardly belonging 
to her own class, is an act of madness,—which, in a loose and 
popular sense, it is sure to be called. Of course, too, they will 
treat conduct which looks like social suicide, as a course as 
much demanding forcible restraint as an actual attempt 
at suicide, from which it is usually regarded as a positive 
duty to restrain any one attempting it, even by the use of 
force. Indeed, Dr. Blandford took that view as a pro- 
fessional adviser, which he certainly ought not to have 
done. But it is no wonder at all that a resolve which 
brings a good deal of social disgrace on one’s relatives, 
present as well as future, should be resisted by every 
means, whether legal or otherwise, that seem to be at 
hand, in a last emergency. Of course, too, the aggrieved 
relatives will not see, with anything like the same clear- 
ness, the other side of the question. They will not see the 
enormous mischief of attempting to make false charges of 
insanity against people who are certainly not insane in 
any sense which would justify the use of force to restrain 
their action. If a man’s or a woman’s action is governed 
by the same class of motives which govern the whole 
world of human society, and give evidence of the same 
kind of cool reflection as other persons’ actions, even though 
they come toa very different conclusion, the use of force to 
restrain them from acting as they please, because it brings 
shame on other people, means practically an attempt to 
stereotype all social usage, and put it out of the power 
of those who do not approve that social usage, to alter it 
even at their own cost. Now liberty to alter social usaze 
for the better, means and must mean, liberty also to alter 
it for the worse. And, rather to our surprise, that is what 
the public opinion of the day, which has almost all of it 
been on Miss Lanchester’s side, instead of on the side of her 
relations, has so keenly perceived. False charges of mad- 
ness, even though sincerely made, involve no doubt a great 
deal more ultimate social mischief than even the deliberate 
breach of the most wise and wholesome social conventions. 
And public opinion has undoubtedly exploded more or less 
on Miss Lanchester’s side, even though she professes her 
resolve to take a course at once audacious in a woman 
and immoral in either a woman ora man. Though a very 
well-educated, she is evidently not a clear-minded young 
woman, or she would never treat marriage as if it made her 
more of a “ chattel” than living with her betrothed without 
marriage. Indeed it makes her less of a chattel, for while 
she retains precisely the same power over both her person 
and property after marriage as before, marriage gives her 
a claim over the help of her husband, which she cannot 
otherwise obtain. However, that is not relevant to the 
question. If a mature woman, after a full examination of 
the question, is not to be permitted to take a foolish and 
wrong course, then she is no longer a free woman; for a 
one-sided freedom, to do right but not wrong, is certainly 
not freedom at all. 

But while public opinion has on the whole certainly 
declared for the right side, in vindicating Miss Lanchester’s 
legal, and in a sense, moral right to do wrong,—which in 
other cases we all claim,—we hold that it has exploded 
with too much vehemence, and made far too little allowance 
for her relatives, and too much for herself. She has been 
treated as a martyr, and though in a sense she really is a 
martyr, since she has suffered something for her opinions, 
we doubt whether she has suffered so much as is supposed, 
for she has shown no sign at all of shrinking from the 
notoriety and scrutiny which she has drawn upon herself. 
That of course is a consideration perfectly irrelevant to the 
rights of the case, for if she had not been of the bold and 
militant temper she has actually exhibited, she would have 
suffered much more, and suffered it for the simple assertion 
of her legal right to act on her own discretion. Still, heartily 
as we disapprove the enormous blunder of the attempt to 
treat her as, in the legal sense, insane,—an attempt which 
has multiplied tenfuld the painful publicity of her 
relatives’ humiliation,—we must say we think that the 
general effect of the public comments made will have been 
to encourage other young women of the same kind of 
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militant temper to defy the feelings of their relatives in 
the same way. Aud that would be a most mischievous effect. 
Miss Lanchester has duly vindicated her legal right,—a legal 
right which we believe to be a most wise and just provision 
of the law,—but none the less, the legal right she has vindi- 
cated is, in her case, the right todo wrong. To strike a blow 
at the sacredness of marriage, at the permanence of the rela- 
tions into which a man and woman enter when they engage 
themselves to each other, is to strike a blow at the religious 
feeling with which the sexes ought always to look upon this 
relation, and also at the reverence which their children, if 
they should have children, could feel for the parents who 
have brought them into the world. It is quite right that 
Miss Lanchester’s liberty should have been duly vindi- 
eated, but it is not right that she should have been 
made a sort of heroine for exercising her liberty in 
so mischievous a mauner. The panic with which the 
public has seen this very unfortunate attempt to use the 
lunatic asylum as the barrier against a foolish and cer- 
tainly too bold girl’s self-will, has thrown an emphasis 
mto its very just condemnation, which may have an 
equally unfortunate social effect. A great many silly girls 
will think that Miss Lanchester is worthy of all imitation, 
simply because the attempt to coerce her was both unlaw- 
ful and wrong. Social panics are seldom successful in ex- 
pressing the real attitude of public opinion. They con- 
eentrate the mind of the community on the one practical 
act which is at once contrary to justice and contrary to 
public expediency, and are very apt to mislead immature 
minds as to the sort of attitude with which the conduct 
which led to that breach of law and of justice should 
be regarded. Miss Lanchester’s relatives have done 
wrong, but that which led them to do wrong was the per- 
verse and inconsiderate, though perfectly lawful, audacity 
of Miss Lanchester herself. 





“CITIZEN SUNDAY.” 


N some three hundred of the London churches and 
chapels, last Sunday was celebrated as “ Citizen 
Sunday.” This was done by the delivery of sermons 
bearing upon some of the civic aspects of the Christian’s 
duty, or the Christian aspects of the citizen’s duty. 
We gather from the sample reports in the Daily 
Chronicle that, as might happily with some confidence be 
assumed, many—perhaps most—of these discourses were 
well calculated to stimulate among those who heard them 
a livelier recognition than is usual of the class of obliga- 
tions on which they dwelt. None the less, however, 
does it seem to us questionable whether this kind of 
celebration is a happily devised method of advancing 
the objects which its promoters must be understood 
to have in view. It may or may not be the case 
that the institution of “ Hospital Sunday ” has justified 
its existence by securing a larger permanent average 
of income to the medical charities than they would 
otherwise have received. Primd facie, no doubt, it would 
seem likely that, by making sure of the preaching of 
special sermons on the claims of those charities, as a pre- 
face to special offertories on their behalf, in all places of 
worship on a certain day in the year, the number of per- 
sons who would be constrained, with more or less goodwill, 
to contribute to their funds, would be increased. That 
may have been so, although it is hard to believe that the 
enormous and crippling full in the revenues of Guy’s 
Hospital, which has called forth the striking appeal from 
Mr. Gladstone published this week, would have been still 
greater if “ Hospital-Sunday” collections had never 
been instituted. But, however that may be, there is 
clearly a marked difference between the question of the 
best means of touching the springs of public benevolence 
in aid of one particular and highly specialised class of 
humane activity, and the questicn of the best means of 
promoting a general sense of the vital connection between 
the public and the private sides of the life of the Christian 
eitizen. Surely the thing to be aimed at is the creation 
of a practical recognition that the duties of life cannot, 
without the greatest danger, be cut up into compart- 
ments—that there is no real division between the citizen 
as husband and father (or for that matter as bachelor), 
and the citizen as voter and ratepayer and potential par- 
ticipator in the government of his town, of his country, 
and of the vast Empire of which his country is the head. 
It is, in a word, the essential unity of the obligations 








resting upon each member of the community which, we 
take it, the promoters of “ Citizen Sunday,” in so far as they 
have fully considered the ends at which they are aiming, 
must be presumed to have in view. And towards the 
realisation of that unity, we gravely doubt whether the 
establishment and development of the practice of setting 
apart one Sunday in the year in the fashion now coming 
into vogue, is likely to afford valuable assistance. 

It certainly has its dangers. There is the danger of 
artificiality. As journalists, indeed, especially in the dead 
season, we readily recognise and sympathise with the 
relief and pleasure which many clergymen and ministers 
of all denominations may experience from having a subject 
given to them from outside,—a subject, moreover, which 
invites them to sally forth from that customary realm of 
reflection within the limits of which they usually invite their 
congregations to accompany them. But after all, their 
calling carries even graver responsibilities than ours ; and it 
is very doubtful whether a man is likely to preach his best 
on any special subject when he finds himself set to talk 
about it. It may well be that the circumstances 
of his parish or district, or the course of his own thought, 
reading, and experience, would qualify any individual 
minister of religion to speak to his people with greater 
spontaneity, and therefore with greater effect, on the last 
Sunday in October, on some other subject than the civic 
aspects of Christian life. It may well be, on the other 
hand, that that subject presses itself upon his mind at 
some earlier period in the autumn, and that he would 
naturally, dnd therefore effectively, deliver his thoughts 
upon it at once. Yet if he knows that when the last 
Sunday in October comes he will be expected to speak 
more or less at large on the Christian citizen as such, he 
will be almost inevitably tempted to delay that de- 
liverance, with the result that what he has to say 
loses not a little in freshness and vital power. Again, 
there is the danger of actually repelling people from 
the places of worship which they are in the habit 
of attending. There are, it must be acknowledged, 
not a few ministers of religion whose gifts and 
knowledge do not qualify them, under any circum- 
stances or on any day in the year, to deliver a set dis- 
course on Christian citizenship with profit to their hearers. 
This fact is probably known to their congregations, or 
soon will be known, if they make the attempt, and it is 
but too likely that if it becomes the regular thing for 
such exercises to be expected on a particular Sunday, not 
a few thoughtful persons will be inclined to absent them- 
selves from what they will regard as a painful exhibition 
of incompetence. The very same clergy might be quite 
well able, by careful study and effort, to give by degrees a 
more practical turn to many of their ordinary discourses, 
and thus to produce on the minds and lives of their 
hearers those beneficial effects which are aimed at by the 
institution of “Citizen Sunday,” but which its formal 
observance, in their case, might really tend rather to 
defeat than to promote. 

The remarks just made suggest, we venture to think, 
the true philosopby of this matter. It is quite true that 
among persons professing or calling themselves Christians, 
there has been for long, and despite partial and fitful 
awakenings there is still, a lamentable amount of indif- 
ference to the calls of public duty. There are thousands 
of religious people to whom it never occurs that the 
obligation to contribute according to their powers and 
lights to the honourable and efficient conduct of public 
affairs, both local and general, is not less binding upon 
them than the obligations involved in the faithful dis- 
charge of their domestic and business or professional 
responsibilities. The Bishop of Durham, in addressing 
his diocesan conference last month, dwelt in striking 
terms upon the clear call which the circumstances of 
our times make upon the National Church to “ inspire 
all its members with devotion to public service.” 
As Dr. Westcott truly says, “the changes of the last 
half-century, industrial, political, and educational, have 
profoundly modified, where they have not destroyed, the 
old order, and as yet no new order has been fashioned.” 
It is the duty of all sincerely religious people, Churchmen 
or otherwise, to take their part intelligently and firmly in 
the evolution of the new order, which, without such 
co-operation, will inevitably evolve itself on unsatisfactory 
and unhopeful lines. Bishop Westcott himself, as all men 
know, has done excellent work in his own diocese towards 
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the evolution of a happier economic order in connection 
with the relations between employers and employed. 
There are not many to whom is given the faculty to 
exercise so beneficent an influence as the Bishop of Dur- 
ham in that very difficult department. Most religious men, 
however, have in them instincts which suggest and talents 
which fit them, in greater or less degree, for the discharge 
of some kind of public duty, however humble; and there 
are few, indeed, who are not at least capable of taking so 
active and intelligent an interest in public affairs as will 
enable them to use their several franchises and their in- 
fluences among their fellows to some clear and definite 
good purpose. 

No democracy in which the consciousness of their obliga- 
tions thus to act is not widely diffused can permanently 
prosper. But to spread such consciousness is not the 
work of preachers agreeing to dwell upon it on one 
particular day in the year. They might, with almost 
as good hope of satisfactory results, agree to preach 
one day in the year on honesty, another on chastity, 
and so forth. Better, indeed, that the civic duties 
of Christians should be dwelt on upon one concerted 
date in the year than not atall. But the only real hope 
of promoting by preaching a worthy discharge by Christian 
people of their duties to their neighbourhood and their 
country, lies in the general diffusion of a type of pulpit 
instruction based on a full and constant recognition of the 
sacredness of the relationship between the individual and 
the State. Such a perception was common enough in 
classic times, and it ought to be the regularand not inter- 
mittent endeavour of the ministers of all branches of the 
Christian Church to revive it now. 








BENJAMIN JOWETT. 
HOSE who wish to know what the late Master of Balliol 
really was, should not content themselves with reading 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s very interesting sketch of him, 
which has just been republished for us with additions 
by Edward Arnold, but should study also the “ College 
Sermons,” which the Dean of Ripon has just edited and Mr. 
Murray published. Mr. Tollemache, who himself evidently 
agrees more with the sceptical side of Jowett, than with his 
spiritual side, more with his head than with his heart, tells us 
very justly that the secret of his friend’s unique fascination lay 
in this, that while his head was the head of a sceptic, his heart 
was the heart of a saint; but he does not add what we think 
is the truth, and was almost equally of his essence, that while 
those who felt fascinated by the saint were sure to hear from 
him reproofs that came from the sceptic, those who were 
fascinated by the sceptic were sure to hear from him reproofs 
that came from the saint. In the present state of English 
religion nothing is more remarkable than the almost equal 
balance in many minds between Tennyson’s “ Two Voices.” 
Mr. Tollemache has happily prefixed to his sketch three 
verses from that beautiful poem, the most characteristic of 
which tells us of men— 
“Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 
Jowett can hardly be described as “‘rowing hard against the 
stream,” for he alternately drifted with it and rowed against 
it; but to those who drifted with it he seemed to be rowing 
against it, and to those who rowed against it he seemed to be 
drifting with it. Mr. Tollemache tells us that Jowett once 
said of one of the apologists for Christianity, “He is trying 
to pitch the standard of belief too high for the present age.” 
That exactly describes what Jowett endeavoured, with his 
whole strength, to avoid. He tried, on the contrary, to pitch 
the standard of belief just as high as he thought the present 
age would bear, but no higher. He endeavoured to hit the 
present age between wind and water, between the incredulity 
of scientific doubt with its higher criticism, and the faith of 
the believing heart. He was a Platonist who could not endure 
the naked and negative school of incredulous criticism, but 
who was equally unable to endure the devout paradoxes of the 
saintly believer. He encouraged his pupils to seek success in 
the worldly sense, success in their professions, success in their 
ambitions, success in their intellectual endeavours. But he 
had no sooner persuaded them to aim at such saccess than he 
added, in the true spirit of the saint, “ But what is success? 
not in the mere valgar sense of the term, as when we speak 








of men succeeding in life who obtain riches, honours, great 
offices or preferments; but what is success in the higher 
sense, the success of the mind, if I may use such a term; in 
which man is raised not only above other men, but above 
himself; in which he becomes more and more his own master 
and is not overpowered by circumstances, but is lord over 
them.” (“College Sermons,” p. 250.) The two voices are 
heard even in this attempt to raise the standard of young 
men’s ambitions, for Jowett goes on to say that his hearers 
should not fix their minds too exclusively on the higher kind 
of success :— 


“Not excluding, then, this humble care of making a livelihood, 
I will ask once more, What is success; and what idea of it shal! 
we propose to ourselves? To have carried out some one purpose 
or design during twenty or thirty years, to have contributed 
sensibly to the happiness of others, or to have kept a family 
together; to have obtained a fair share of this world’s goods; to 
have added something real, if not very great, to the stock of 
human knowledge; to have been a good teacher, to have suc- 
ceeded in a profession and yet to have risen above it ;—whoever 
seeks or obtains any of these aims cannot be said to have lived in 
vain: as the world goes, he may fairly claim to be called a suc- 
cessful man. There may be success of a still higher kind, of 
which I will hereafter say a few words. But speaking generally, 
the above may be regarded as a tolerably accurate description of 
what men call success in life such as we should desire for our- 
selves or our friends.” 


There the Master of Balliol was very careful not “to pitch 
his standard too high for the present age.” But he recurs to 
the higher strain before he concludes :— 

“ The considerations which have been placed before you in this 
sermon relate chiefly to our earthly life, and yet they may receive 
correction and enlargement from the thought of another. For 
there is an eternal element even in worldly success, when, amid 
all the rivalries of this world, a man has sought to live according 
to the will of God, and not according to the opinion of men. 
Whatever there was of justice, or purity, or disinterestedness in 
him, or Christlike virtue, or resignation, or love of the truth, shall 
never pass away. When a man feels that earthly rewards are but 
for a moment, and that his true self and true life have yet to 
appear: when he recognises that the education of the individual 
beginning here is continued hereafter, and, like the education of 
the human race, is ever going on: when he is conscious that he 
is part of a whole, and himself and all other creatures are in the 
hands of God; then his mind may be at rest : he has nothing more 
to fear : he has attained to peace and is equally fit to live or die.” 
Yet no one would, we think, gather from Mr. Tollemache’s little 
book that he often pressed the more saintly view of life upon 
his pupils with as much earnestness as passages of this last 
kind embody. The difference between Tennyson’s ‘Two 
Voices” and Jowett’s Two Voices was this, that while 
Tennyson intended to make the higher voice silence the 
lower, Jowett intended to reconcile them so far as “the heavy 
and the weary weight of all this unintelligible world ” would 
admit of their reconciliation. 

Now as a matter of fact, these Two Voices hardly do 
admit of complete reconciliation. And Jowett’s fascination 
for the more eager spirits of our modern life, consisted in his 
readiness to talk, and to talk earnestly,in both strains. Even 
intellectually he spoke with both voices. No question could 
be more critical for the ethical ideal of our life than the 
question of Determinism and Free-will, and even there he 
followed the cue of his great master and sided with Plato, 
who, while an idealist in all his yearnings, was a determinist 
in his theory. There is no passage in Mr. Tollemache’s little 
sketch more characteristic, than his account of Jowett’s atti- 
tude on the question of Determinism and Free-will. Mr. 
Tollemache tells us that Jowett sometimes, as in his essay 
on Casuistry, seemed to recommend acquiescence in conven- 
tional morality, but sometimes “faced about and became a 
moralist of the first water.” (p. 118.) And then he goes on to 
give us this characteristic story :— 

“«‘ Another question bearing on that of the heinousness of sin is 
the question of Philosophical Necessity. One of the ‘stodgy 
questions’ which, as an undergraduate, I put to Jowett was 
whether he believed in Necessity or in Free Will. J.: ‘I believe 
in Necessity in the sense of believing that our actions are deter- 
mined by motives.’—T7.: ‘That admission seems to me to cover 
the entire ground. But would it do to act on the belief? ’— 
J. (laughing]: ‘If you begin to act on the belief, we shall bave 
to turn you out of the College. [More seriously] No. Whatever 
one may think about the abstract question, one does not mean 
that it is the same thing to be walking along the street of one’s 
free will and to be dragged along it against one’s will. Necessity, 
when rightly understood, remains a sort of theory in the back- 
ground, and one acts in much the same way whether one believes 
in it or not.’” 


Yet if it be true, as Jowett once said in his introduction to 
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Plato's “ Phedo,” that “we are more certain of oar ideas of 

truth and right than we are of the existence of God,” it must 
be evident that the conviction that we are all determined by 
our motives, and never determine them for ourselves, would 
override our religious feelings, and the authority of our 
consciences, instead of submitting itself to the authority 
of conscience. Jowett was always attempting to reconcile 
the Janguage of the higher of Tennyson’s ‘Two Voices”. to 
the lower, but always failed in the attempt. Mr. Tollemache 
recognises this somewhat too clearly for a “ disciple,” unless 
he really thinks that it is right to acquire a certain 
*‘ obliquity of vision,” for he says in one place that Jowett 
“tried to be a philosopher, moralist, and preceptor all at 
‘once. As a philosopher, he looked at the world from the 
‘outside; and, so looking, he dimly perceived—or (what is 
much the same thing)—he was conscious of trying not to 
perceive—that all is vanity. Asa moralist he looked at the 
world from the inside, and almost convinced himself that all 
is an intense reality. I hope it is not an over-strained meta- 
phor to add that, if he looked at the world with one eye, as it 
were, from the outside, and with the other eye from the 
inside, the result could hardly fail to be an occasional 
obliquity of mental vision.” And in another place he says 
that Jowett let his two jarring personalities “go careering 
about in opposite directions,” and concludes that “to any 
logical disciple of Jowett’s, as well as to any disciple of 
Pattison’s, the sense of sin has a ghostly “impressiveness, 
and indeed has much in common with the representation of 
a ghost on the stage,—he distinctly sees it, but also he sees 
through it.” (p. 125 ) 

Yet Jowett’s heart sometimes completely mastered his head. 
In the singular'y touching and much more than pathetic, 
almost overwhelming, message which he sent to the College 
from his sick bed in October, 1891, the higher of Tennyson’s 
two voices is heard in lonely supremacy, and there is no 
attempt at all to reconcile it with the lower voice. He begins 
with a message, but the message soon passes into a prayer 
which is all the more overpowering for the perfectly simple 
and unpretentious accent with which it opens :— 

“Most of us have been wanting in the clear desire and wish to 

serve God and our fellow-men. At the critical times of life we 
have not done justice to ourselves. We have not tried enough to 
see ourselves as we are, or to know the world as it truly is. We 
have drifted with Society, instead of forming independent prin- 
ciples of our own. We have thought too much of ourselves, and 
of what is being said about us We have cared more for the 
opinion of others than for the truth. We have not loved others 
in all classes of society as Thou, O Lord, hast loved us. We have 
snot thanked Thee sufficiently for the treasures of knowledge, and 
for the opportunities of doing good which Thou hast given us in 
this latter day. We have worried ourselves too much about the 
religious gossip of the age, and kave not considered enough the 
fixed forms of truth. We have been indolent, and have made 
many excuses for falling short in Thy work. And now, O Lord, 
in these difficult times, when there is a seeming opposition of 
knowledge and faith, and an accumulation of facts beyond the 
power of the human mind to conceive; and good men of all 
religions, more and more, meet in Thee; and the strife between 
classes in society, and between good and evil in our own souls, is 
not less than of old; and the love of pleasure and the desires of 
the flesh are always coming in between us and Thee; and we 
cannot rise above these things to see the light of heaven, but are 
tossed upon a sea of troubles; we pray Thee be our guide, and 
strength, and light, that, looking up to Thee always, we may 
behold the rock on which we stand, and be confident in the word 
which thou hast spoken.” 
We hardly know any other passage in the literature of our 
religious life which is more eubduing in the simplicity of 
its adoration than that. It seems to embody the whole drift 
of the Apostle John’s language,—* The world passeth away 
and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God, 
abideth for ever.” Surely that is not only a victory of faith, 
but a retractation, like one of St. Augustine’s retractations, 
of much that Jowett had said when he earnestly endeavoured 
not to pitch “the standard of faith too high for the present 
age.” Here judgment is passed on “the highest criticism of 
the age,” and the decision of what he had sometimes treated 
as “the Ultimate Court of Appeal” is solemnly reversed. 





THE BETROTHAL OF PRINCESS MAUD OF WALES. 


Bi: O objection is possible on public grounds to the 

betrothal of the Princess Maud of Wales to Prince 
Karl of Denmark, and consequently we congratulate the 
Royal House on an event which gives them pleasure.” That, 





as it seems to us, is a more becoming expression of the 
general feeling at the recent announcement than the torrent 
of gush in which most of the newspapers have indulged. 
The heart of the nation is not “deeply stirred;” there 
is no new “link” forged between Great Britain and 
Denmark; and the public is not delighted to hear that 
the arrangement is a love-match, for the simple reason that 
it neither knows, can know, nor ought to know, whether 
that statement is true. All that it really knows, is that 
there is about to be an additioa to the already numerous 
class of married Royalties, which threatens within the next 
fifty years to create a new caste of nobles, whose position in 
Europe will be socially most curious and anomalous, 
The Royal Houses used to tend to die out, but of late 
years they have multiplied until their scions are now num. 
bered by scores, and in 1950 will probably be more 
numerous than the whole body of the British nobility. They 
have benefited, first of all, by the immense improvements in 
hygiene, which have made even palaces healthy; they have 
been compelled, by opinion, to give up forming irregular con- 
nections—there is no maitresse en titre left in Europe—and 
they rear their families with as much care as the members of 
any other class. Consequently, there will soon be in Europe 
a whole caste of persons claiming to be the heads of society 
who are not nobles, who have no duties, who can perform 
no work outside the Army and Navy, and who will have quite 
inadequate means of support. Apart from occasional impedi- 
ments of creed not felt by all the families, they can all marry 
each other; but though they assert a technical equality, they 
are not really equal, any more than British “‘ Peers” are, who 
make of that equality their title and distinction. There are 
old Royal families and new Royal families—the oldest, if 
mothers are considered as close to their children as fathers, 
being our own, which has been Royal since Cerdic, who 
reigned in Wessex fourteen hundred years ago— great” 
Royal families and little Royal families, Royal families 
which are exceedingly rich—the richest was recently the 
Catholic branch of the Hohenzollerns—and Royal families 
which, like our own, are exceedingly poor. There are, too, 
families which, like the Bernadottes, Obrenovitchs, and 
Montenegrins, are only three-quarters Royal, being, though 
sovereign, without the sixteen quarterings, and families 
only half-Royal, like the Leuchtenbergs and Battenbergs, 
because they spring from families grudgingly admitted 
by the two or three crowned heads who settle such 
questions, to be admissible, but not quite admitted into 
the sacred circle of the “ebenbiirtig.” Old or new, 
however, powerful or feeble, rich or poor, wholly Royal 
or three-quarters Royal or half-Royal, they all alike claim 
precedence of the highest nobles; they all exact a punctilious 
and most inconvenient social deference; and they all do 
nothing, or rather, to be fair, are forbidden to do anything 
which might justify their excessive claims. They may, it is 
true, command armies; but when the Duke of Cambridge 
resigns there will not be a Commander-in-Chief, or a working 
Admiral, or a Premier, or a Chief Justice, or an Archbishop, 
who, not being a Sovereign, still springs from one of the Houses 
now occupying thrones. (Prince Hohenlohe, who represents a 
mediatised House, is, we suppose, “ ebenbiirtig,” and counted 
within the caste, but his family ceased to reign three gene- 
rations ago, and no longer claims a crown.) They have abso- 
lately no place in politics; retain but two privileges, exemption 
from arrest and from the obligation to fight duels; and but 
for a very singular fact, would be absolutely forgotten. For 
some reason nvt intelligible, except upon Mrs. Oliphant’s 
theory that rank has a mystical influence upon opinion, the 
European public chooses to be interested in these personages, 
insists upon Jearning what they are doing, and attributes to 
their flittings about Europe—they are bored to death, and 
consequently restless—an importance which they do nothing 
and can do nothing to deserve. 


The existence of such a caste will be noted by the fature 
historian as one of the least explicable social phenomena of 
the nineteenth century, and it is difficult not to wonder when 
one reads of their marriages, what the future of their children 
and grandchildren will be, what place, that is, a thousand or 
twelve hundred “ Royalties” will take in the social system of 
a world which is, we notice, beginning to accord the highest 
position even to Royalties in black skins, in yellow, and in 
brown. They will not, we fear, sink quietly into the mass of the 
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community, for the community will not so far forget them, 
and the Sovereigns have an idea that unless they protect their 
relations, however distant, their own claims, which they all 
describe to themselves as pedigree claims, will, in some 
degree, be shaken. They cannot become mere nobles, and 
do the work of nobles, though the mediatised Princes are 
doing this, because the community entertains a jealousy which 
keeps them out of politics, Parliament, or the Civil Services, 
and they will not let themselves die quietly out. On the 
contrary, they nearly all marry, and many of them have 
families as large as those of curates or Irish Peers. And at 
the same time they cannot remain as they are, for if they do, 
they will be completely impoverished, and our grand-children 
may live to see villages full of royal blood, just as there are 
said to be villages in Galicia, where every householder 
not a Jew or a foreigner is of undoubtedly noble strain. 
The impossibility of maintaining entire clans of Royalties, 
with their necessity for attendants, and carriages, and 
seclusion from the herd, will soon force the heads of the 
great Houses to alter their family laws and etiquettes, and 
even it may be the Constitutions of their States; and that 
alteration can only take one line. The Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of Russia, the 
Sovereign of Great Britain, and the King of Italy, must in 
the end agree to decree or legislate that no person more than 
six, or eight, or ten steps from a throne shall be accounted 
Royal, shall be entitled by blood to any privilege, or shall be 
avcorded by the etiquette of Courts any special right of pre- 
cedence. If the outsiders happen to be created nobles, they 
shall be nobles merely like any others, and shall rank from 
the date of their creations, as the Duke of Beaufort or Lord 
Elgin do, though they spring in a way from lines that have been 
Royal. They shall receive no money, and shall be in fact, in 
everything except their pedigrees, which are beyond control, 
members of the ordinary community,—men like the Swiss 
nobles, some of whom are as old as their own hills, yet all of 
whom are in title, as well as privileges, simply commoners. 
It is, we fancy, certain that the three Emperors and 
two Kings could do this, and that their action would 
be effectual, the minor Princes and the communities of 
Europe at once following suit. They could, in fact, reduce 
the Royalties to the position occupied in England by a 
few families,—the Tollemaches of Helmingham used to 
be one, and the Malets are another,—who are entirely 
“ people,” though on the Continent they would be recognised 
as exceptionally noble. Of course, such a decree, which ought, 
if it is to be perfectly effective, to be European, would be 
accompanied by another relieving all the disinherited of all 
disabilities, whether derived from law, custom, or the etiquette 
of Courts. The members of the caste would then be compelled 
to fend for themselves, and either rise in the professions, as 
the Duke of Berwick did, or the cosmopolitan “ Eugénio von 
Savoie” did, or sink among the ruck as “ John Orth” tried to 
do, or, like nearly ruined English nobles, make the capture of 
great heiresses, in England, the United States, or Spanish- 
America, a profitable profession. Disinkerited Princes would 
have great advantages in that career, as they would be con- 
sidered so romantic; while disinherited Princesses would be 
eagerly sought by the greater nobles, who like, when not driven 
desperate by want of money, to secure for their children a 
step upward in the ladder of pedigree. The families thus 
enriched or ennobled might produce some specially valuable 
citizens. The effect of pedigree is a great puzzle, because 
careful attention to it seems to refine some families without in 
the least refining others—a dozen castes in India are equally 
old and careful of descent, yet only the Brahmins and 
Kshetreyas are clearly aristocrats—but if there is any trath 
in heredity, the descendants of the reigning Houses, once 
compelled to exert themselves, should be men and women 
of special force. Those Houses have kept at the top of 
the world for nearly a thousand years. The objection 
that they have intermarried too much, even if it is 
true, which is doubtful, except where some taint has 
entered the blood, would disappear in two generations of 
plebeian marriages, and the consciousness of ancestry does 
not of necessity weaken character. We doubt if the Popes 
have as a body been abler men than the Hohenzollerns, and 
the Popes have been the picked men of a priesthood counting 
thousands, and have had as many opportunities of action 
and of displaying themselves as any line of Kings. The 


! cadet Princes and Princesses might under such a system 
become useful leaders in the nations and in society, whereas 
at present they threaten to become in another half-century a 
political embarrassment and a social nuisance. 





ACCIDENTS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


CORRESPONDENT who is struck by the number of 

accidents with which the hunting seascn has opened, 
writes to ask whether the pleasure of hunting is worth the 
risk run. He probably bas in mind not only the serious 
accident to Lord Delamere, near Tarporley, in Cheshire, but 
the years of suffering, caused by an injury from a fall 
out hunting, which preceded Lord Waterford’s untimely 
death. The brief references at the inquest to the effects 
of this accident, which gradually broke down the mental 
fortitude of the eldest of a family whose name is identi- 
fied almost as a household word with a buoyant intellect 
and bodily vigour, were enough in themselves to suggest our 
correspondent’s inquiry; but it is evidently one which comes 
from outside, and not from within, the circle of those to 
whom it is addressed. It may be doubted if those to whom 
fox-hunting is not only one of the pleasures of life, but has 
been from boyhood a natural and almost necessary pursuit 
for several months in every year, would even weigh the 
question in the form in which it is put. They know that 
to enjoy hunting as modern Englishmen prefer to enjoy 
it, pleasure and risk are inseparable, and that for many years 
hunting has tended to become more, and not less, dangerous, 
To ride hard and to ride “ straight” (on the line taken by the 
pack) is the ideal of modern fox-hunting; and the greater the 
pace and the straighter the line, the greater the risk of accident. 
Itis dangerous; and it is creditable to English sportsmen and 
a sufficient answer to the nonsense talked about the growing 
“softness ” of the wealthier classes, that they are not deterred 
from the form of hunting which they prefer. We are 
speaking of the few who ride hard, and not of the many who 
do not. Probably some of the former, who enjoy the sport in 
its greatest perfection, would say that, given the highest 
physical condition, skill, and a good horse, the element of 
danger is a source of pleasure, because they have confidence 
that what ought to be dangerous is not so to them, but 
must succumb to the highly-wrought physical and nerve 
power developed to the utmost in the horse and his rider. 
But the consciousness of danger must be largely in 
abeyance at the time in those who ride straight; for 
in proportion as it is recognised, the pleasure of hunt- 
ing, or, rather, that part which comes from hard riding, 
diminishes. ‘Loss of nerve” is the common formula for the 
beginning of that state of mind to which our correspondent’s 
letter will appeal, if it appeals at all. It is quite as often a 
sudden change, after a fall or injury, as due to any gradual 
decay of physical power; but it is nearly always the result of 
physical causes, and of a half-conscious, but usually correct, 
notion that the rider’s powers are not what they were, and 
that what was once only a stimulus to successful physical 
effort is, now that failure is possible, a constant source of 
anxiety. It is the increased consciousness of this possibility 
of accident which differentiates the riders in an ordinary 
“field.” There are the men who ride straight, and hardly 
reckon an accident as among the day’s contingencies, or are 
too vigorous to admit a thought of it. Gaps and yates and 
knowledge of the country are despised by no man; but 
when the use of these is indispensable to following a run, 
the limit of the second class, who do weigh the possi- 
bility of accident, but prefer to enjoy part of the pleasure, 
with a reduced percentage of risk, to Josing it altogether, 
is reached. The third class, who ride to look on, and follow 
hounds by lane and road, testify to the minor attractions 
of the sport, the enjoyment of open air, exercise, scenery, 
and the picturesque association of hounds and riders. They 
have consciously, or unconsciously, asked themselves the 
question which our correspondent puts, and given a qualified 
“No” as an answer. They hunt, but forego the highest 
pleasure as well as the dangers of hunting; and even so re- 
tain much that other people, who had no early initiation into 
the higher rites, and cannot fall back on the minor enjoyments 
of the sport, not unnaturally envy. The process of “ natural 
selection,” which is always at work weeding-out the ranks of 





the first flight and relegating them to the second and third 
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divisions, is not universally applicable. “There are many men 
who continue to ride hard long efter tkey are rationally 
certain that they will probably shorten their lives by doing 
£0, just as there are others whose numerous accidents have so 
confirmed their indifference to danger, that, like the hunting 
parson who bequeathed his skeleton to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, because every bone had been broken at different 
times, they go on, nothing doubting, till the end comes in the 
course of nature. Major Whyte-Melville is said to have been 
keenly alive to the danger of his favourite sport; and even to 
have expressed a wish, that his death might take place, as it did, 
in the hunting-field. There are numbers of quiet, determined 
men who ride bard and straight, though with the same 
consciousness of danger which Major Whyte-Melville enter- 
tained, and without any of that “ magnificent stupidity ” 
which makes some of the heroes of the saddle the dullest 
men on carth. Many more, like the late “Bay” Middleton, 
the finest cross-country rider in the world, never give the risk 
a thought, but go on in abounding physical exuberance, until, 
like him, they are killed outright, or get a fall which unnerves 
them, and Jeaves them déclassés for the rest of their hunting 
career. What the proportion of such accidents is to the 
number cf men who hunt regularly, and as a matter of 
course, for the greater part of their lives, has not yet been 
determined. The great Mr. Jorrocks did express the risks 
of his favourite sport in definite figures. Hunting was, in 
Lis opinion, “the image of war without its guilt, and only 
five and twenty per cent. of its danger.” In his own case Mr. 
Jorrocks did his best to reduce this fraction to a still lower 
figure. But the conditions of modern hunting do not make 
for safety, and no one who recognises facts can doubt 
that its aim is a rush, at the highest possible speed, 
and preferably lasting for the longest possible time. Bat 
pace is everything; and as face increases, the factor 
of danger increases also. We need only to contrast 
modern horses and hounds with the early breeds, to find 
evidence of the feeling which is the basis of the sport. 
Both are bred for speed, and though perhaps in the latter 
nothing has been lost in scenting-power, the pressure on 
the hunted fox of a pack so carefully selected that their 
pace is uniform, and at the same time far in excess of 
that of the older type of hound, leaves the animal far less 
time for shifts and runs, which cause a check and slow 
hunting. Men wko really enjoy seeing “ hound-work ” take a 
fortnight in the New Forest, and risk getting “ hung up” by 
a rotten oak branch, or floundering, like Mr. Sponge in 
Gobble-Cow Bog, in return for a form of the pleasures 
of the chase, found there in primitive perfection. But a 
hunt with the New Forest Staghounds, among the wild deer, 
appeals to a side of the sporting instinct quite apart from 
that which is gratified by a day with foxhounds. It is of the 
contemplative order, a retrospect into Tudor days, slow 
hunting among great trees and ancient woodlands, where a 
single hound, separated from the pack, will often give a 
complete exhibition of the hunting instincts, as it drives 
a deer from covert to covert. The large fields which 
attend a meet of the New Forest Staghounds, early and late 
in the season, are evidence of the attraction which old- 
fashioned hunting still has for modern England. But 
modern England was not contented with this. It needed 
something more vigorous and more exciting, in which the 
human factor played a greater part. There can be little 
doubt that the chase of the Indian wild-boar is the ideal of 
the English rider, and that, if “pig-sticking” were possible 
in the shires, fox-hunting, even with its century of elaborate 
development, would take the second place, just as in modern 
fox-hunting the intense physical satisfaction of hard riding 
on a good horse, but over a line of country determined by 
the chance of the fox’s choice, has taken the place of the old 
sport, in which the hounds were looked upon as the main 
object of interest, and the horse was mainly an engine 
of locomotion, to enable its rider to watch the hunt. 
The change in taste is complete since the time when the 
venerable author of “ Field Sports ” denounced the new- 
-fashioned hunting as a “ Variation, which is by no means 
an Improvement, and can only advantage the plethoric 
CITIZEN, who seeks to combat the Somnolency arising 
from civic Festivals, by a short and sudden Excess of 
EXERCISE.” 
It would be useless, even if it were advisable, to urge a 








return to the old-fashioned ways. Modern fox-hunting con- 
forms to modern tastes; and if it is more dangerous, it is also. 
more popular than it ever has been. If the doctrine of prudence 
were preached, it would only reach those already half-cone 
verted,—the second and third classes, who have begun to weigh 
the risks and temper enthusiasm with discretion. The “ first 
flight,” the “ elect’ of the season, would never be touched. 


| Almost every other sport or pastime has a limit of danger 


beyond which its votaries refuse to follow it. Fox-hunting 
may claim that, so far as its most ardent followers are con. 
cerned, no limit of danger is acknowledged at all. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HELP FOR THE ARMENIANS. 
[To Tae EpiTor oF THE ** SpecTaToR.’’]} 

Sir,—I heartily sympathise with the spirit of “ Edna 
Lyall’s ” letter in the Spectator of October 26th. The reason 
which you give for the smallness of the subscriptions is 
doubtless the main reason. Unfortunately the Armenians: 
cannot fight, for they have no arms, except a revolver or gun 
which they occasionally smuggle across the frontier. It is 
forbidden by Islamic law for the Christians to possess any 
arms. The Sultan promised, in the Hatti-humayoun of 1856,. 
to put the Christians, in this as in other respects, on a footing 
of equality with his Mussulman subjects; but of course the 
promise has not been kept, and never was intended to be- 
kept. When the dragomans of the European Embassies. 
escorted the Armenian refugees home from the churches in 
Constantinople the other day, I observe that they deprived of 
their arms such of them as had any arms about their persons. 
Not content with mocking the Armenians with a sham 
scheme of reforms, the great Powers have determined to 
deprive them utterly of what Burke calls “ the sacred right of 
uncovenanted man, the right of self-defence.” They leave 
the Mussulmans armed to the teeth, and without any 
check or control, and they deprive the Christians of 
any weapons which they may conceal about their persons 
for self-defence, although the possession of arms was. 
guaranteed to them by the Hatti-humayoun. Would it not 
be better if the Christian Powers honestly gave up the farce 
of pretending to protect the Christians of Turkey? Prac- 
tically, their interference almost invariably ends in making 
the condition of the Christians worse. I was glad not to- 
notice the name of the dragoman of the British Embassy in 
this cruel disarming of the Christians. 

But is “ Edna Lyall” sure that Mrs, Cole has the means of 
guaranteeing the safe despatch of subscriptions sent to her P 
The Committee of the Armenian Relief Fund were obliged to 
secure the co-operation of the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople before they could get the money safe into the 
hands of the Armenians. Besides, it is always a mistake to- 
divide the agencies in such business. I should advise all 
subscriptions to be sent to the Duke of Westminster, Gros- 
venor House, London, W. We have already sent £5,000, and 
hope to double that sum at least. The need is most pressing. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Matcoum MacCott. 


The Residence, Ripon, October 28th. 








IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” } 
Sir, —* An Exile of Erin,” in the Spectator of October I9th,. 
referring to the “‘ Recess Committee” which we are trying to 
form for the promotion of practical measures of a non-con- 
tentious nature, says:—“ The defect of Mr. Plunkett's 
proposal is that it appeals to politicians.” In other words, a 
proposal to promote legislation appeals to legislators! But 
in my original letter, suggesting the formation of the Com- 
mittee, I submitted that they should have power to add to 
their number. “ The selections,” I wrote, “need not be 
limited to M.P’s. Any practical Irishman whose opinion is 
of value might be invited to join.” Now that Mr. McCarthy 
has declined, for reasons’ which I do not quite understand, to: 
co-operate in the formation and work of the Committee, and’ 
as Mr. Redmond is, I believe, willing to give it a fair trial, it 
is probable that the non-Parliamentary element will pre- 
dominate. We may yet do good work, and possibly induce 
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my critic and many other exiles to “come back to Erin.”— 
lam, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, October 23rd. Horace PLUNKETT. 





AFFAIRS IN CUBA. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”] 

$1x,—In the Spectator of September 21st I find a well-con- 
sidered article on Cuban affairs,and send a few brief notes 
hastily. You mention the arming of the negroes as a new 
and desperate expedient. But from February 24th, when the 
revolt began, until June, most of the insurgents were negroes. 
Guillermon, who won the first victory for them, was a negro; 
Garzon, who captured the fort at Raman and nearly destroyed 
the first expedition sent to its relief, was a mulatto; Antonio 
Maceo, who compelled Campos to destroy his baggage and 
ammunition barely escaping into Bayamo, isa mulatto. This 
morning news is published of his defeating three thousand 
five hundred Spanish troops at Mount Megone, one of the 
five strong fortified camps in that province or State as the 
4ubans now call it. José Maceo, who commands near 
Guantamo, is his brother. As to rank-and-file in that end 
of the island, a large majority still are negro mountaineers. 
They seem to be of different fighting quality from our 
negroes, plentiful here, who do not count for much with- 
out white leadership. I saw a Spanish letter of Antonio 
Maceo in El Porvenir of New York the other day, dated 
about the middle of September, giving an account of his pro- 
gress and welcome in all parts of Santiago State daring a 
recent “visitation,” and stating that he had twenty-one 
thousand men under his command. A recent writer in the 
Cosmopolitan, a newspaper correspondent puts the Cuban 
force steadily in arms in that province at twelve thousand, 
but says there are many more who join them irregularly. 

In Camagaey there is a force, white, estimated from four 
thousand to eight thousand, under Maximo Gomez, the last 
“* President ” and Commander-in-Chief of the ‘‘ Republic ” of 
1868 and 1878, assisted by the aged Marquis of Santa Lucia, 
who was a good and successful General in those days. They 
hold the village of the Najasa, the island “capital,” which is 
‘situated very strongly, and which the Spaniards have not thus 
far attempted at all, though itis near to Puerto Principe. This 
is the great cattle-raising province, and the Cubans are strong 
there in cavalry, largely vaqueros. A member of the crack 
cavalry company in Ohio, son of a well-known clergyman, and 
excellent all-round athlete, has been engaged on salary to drill 
them, and is said to be now on his way. The next province, 
Villa Clara, is a sugar-raising one, mostly not difficult country. 
A little while ago, there were only a few guerillas in it. Then 
the Roloff Sanchez Expedition landed from Key West, and 
now there is more fighting there than anywhere else, and 
more Qubans are in arms there than in Camaguey. 

Matanzas is the next province. The Callego Expedition 
which left New York less than a fortnight ago, is understood 
to be aimed for that. It seems not to have landed yet. The 
condition of affairs repeats that in Villa Clara, before Roloff 
came, Spanish “ victories,” where by rights they should have 
no one to fight; general ferment; bonds cut. The next and 
last province is Havana, and now a band of three hundred has 
taken the field thirty miles from that city. Doubtless the 
next expedition will land there. You say General Campos 
has 80,000 men; but in a recent published interview he claims 
but 50,060, and admits the prevalence of yellow-fever among 
those in the provinces of Santiago and Camaguey, and a'so 
that there is some fever among the remainder. But if he gets 
any number there with no better commissariat nor adjust- 
ment to conditions, the strength will not increase propor- 
tionally. 

You ask, Who drills-the Cubans? In the case of independent 
companies like that of Captain Watson, formerly a private in, 
‘the regular United States Army, and chosen for his qualities 
{regularly salaried since March), the question answers itself. 
‘Some five hundred “ Americans” were said to be among the 
‘insurgents a month or two ago. Callego’s expedition takes 
out an ex-officer of the English Army, and an ex-officer of the 
French Army. A good sprinkling of ex-United States privates 
(regulars), and of men trained in the best militia organisa- 
tions would be found among them. Beside, there must be a 
considerable residuum from the last Cuba} war, including 
many drilled by Jordon and his compan‘ons, He was 


said to have been quietly recommended for the position 
by Admiral Porter, held it (as Adjutant-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Camaguey) for a year or more, and 


-| of course left his impress. Probably most of the Cubars 


are not regularly disciplined; but that there are disciplined 
and disciplining men among them is evident. Man for man, 
they probably overmatch the Spaniards, who by most accounts 
are very youthful conscripts, ill-cared-for and suffering. The 
chief reason for Spanish delay seems to be the waiting for 
recovery of health and for reinforcements. Thunderbolts 
are promised; and you think they will succeed. I do nof, iu 
any permanent sense, One can see the Cuban plan. Begin- 
ning in the far east as guerillas, they have, each expedition, 
landed in a province farther west than the ‘last, and each 
rises to meet it. As they get strong enough, they eelect 
strongholds and fortify themselves there, while maintaining 
the raids, the desultory attacks, the embargo of the towns. 

Now, by a concentration of forces, Campos may storm 
their fortified camps one by one this winter, with a very 
great loss of life; bat that will only turn the war back to the 
guerilla stage, and as scon as his spasm is over they will be 
fortified again on new hills or on the old ones. They can live 
for very little in that tropical country; the forests will not 
give them up; they are unmistakably determined to fight it 
out, whatever the issue; they will have continual help from 
this country; they can make it cost Spain for twenty years 
week by week what it is costing now. I admit my biasin 
favour of them, baving been there; but I do not as yet belong 
to any pro-Caban organisation, and I do not give you their 
view which, as published, seems to be that in a very few 
months they will take the aggressive and drive the Spaniards 
from the island. I look for along, dragging war, unless the 
United States mercifally takes a hand in some form,—just as 
your Government ought to doin Armenia. Depend upon it, 
there will be strong pressure that way. There is but one 
sentiment among our people. And whatever befalls, you may 
be sure Spain has lost Cuba.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Washington, D. C., October 16th. W. H. Bascocg. 





A SLIGHTLY DAMAGED EASTERN SAGE. 
(To tas Eprror or THs “ Srxcraror.’’] 
S1r,—While fully admitting the spiritual selfishness dis- 
played by many of the Eastern ascetics, the following extract 
shows that the ideal of renunciation for the sake of others is 
by no means absent from their literature :— 

“ Believe thou not that sitting in dark forests in proud seclu- 
sion and apart from men ; believe thou not that life on roots and 
plants, that thirst assuaged with snow from the great Range— 
believe thou not, O Devotee, that this will lead thee to the goal 
of final liberation...... The blessed ones have scorned to do 
so. The Lion of the Law, the Lion of Mercy, perceiving the true 
ciuse of human woe, immediately forsook the sweet but selfish 
rest of quiet wilds. From Aranyaka he became the teacher of 
mankind. After Jueai (the Buddha) had entered the Nirvana, he 
preached on mount and plain, and held discourses in the cities, to 
Devas, men, and Gods.” 

And, again,— 

“To reach Nirvina thou must reach Self knowledge, and Self- 
knowledge is of loving deeds the child.”—*“ The Book of Golden 
Precepts.” 

Hoping that the above may interest some of your readers, I 
remain, Sir, &c., H. Percy LEONARD. 


Literary and Philosophie Club, Bristol. 





ACCIDENTS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

(To tae Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The hunting season is setting in severely in the matter 
of accidents. The maiming and deaths of hunting men ani 
women are enough to raise the qnestion, “Is the game worth 
the candle?” Perhaps some of your qualified readers will 
express their views on this question as the result of experienc’, 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. J. 








POETRY. 


A VIGNETTE. 
THE swallow’s curve shakes the ambrosial air, 
While tints of sunset fall upon the sea; 
And, subtly mixed by wizard Memory, 








Thoughts of rich Yesterdays are thrilling there: 
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€alt-scented rocks raise dreaming heads and bare, 
Now from their blue abounding burden free 
Save where the gem-like pools of water be,— 
Set soft in plush of gold and colours rare. 


The land is as the sea, asleep in peace ; 
The charmed air twinkles o’er still-standing wheat ;— 
It is as though the calm could never cease, 
Nor winter menace such victorious heat :— 
Sudden a lark makes music at heaven’s door, 
And sings as if no bird had sung before! 
JoHN HoaBen. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
MR. LILLY’S HUMOURISTS.* 

Tu1s book is misnamed. Mr. Lilly scarcely deals with 
bumourists as humourists, at all. It should be calied “ The 
Non-Humourous Aspects of Four English Humonrists.” He 
begins by quoting Thackeray’s definition of a humourist, 
which, indeed, seems to us a very happy one:—*“The 
humorous writer proposes to awaken and direct your 
love, your pity, your kindness,—your scorn for untruth, 
pretension, imposture,—your tenderness for the weak, the 
poor, the oppressed, the unbappy. To the best of his means 
and ability, he comments cn all the ordinary actions and 
passions of human life almost. He takes upon himself to be 
the week-day preacher, so to speak.” And Mr. Lilly adds, still 
better, on his own account, that “the humourist, we may say, 
is an artist who playfully gives us his iatuition of the world 
and human life.” Now, it Mr. Lilly had kept to his own 
conception of a humourist in dealing with the hamourists 
whom he has chosen from the nineteenth century, he would 
have done well; but in speaking of great writers, whose one 
common quality it is that they are “week-day preachers,” 
that they “playfully give us” their “intuition of the 
world and human life,” he has almost entirely omitied the 
“‘week-day” aspect of their preaching, the playfulness of 
their manner of giving this intuition. For our own parts, 
we should have been inclined to consider Dickens and 
Thackeray as the only express humourists of the four. George 
Eliot, though her humour is great and delightful when she 
is painting the weaknesses and eccentricities of others, is 
hardly ever a humourist when she speaks for herself as an 
author, and is indeed then apt to be a little grandiloquently 
didactic and scientific; and Carlyle, though he had a rich 
vein of somewhat grim playfulness in him, is treated by Mr. 
Lilly from a point of view so absolutely destitute of any 
reference to that humour, that his lecture might have been 
delivered from the pulpit itself. 


Except in the case of Dickens, Mr. Lilly hardly touches on 
the playful side of any of these humourists, and even in the 
case of Dickens, he picks out his “ democracy,” that is, his 
preference for the life of the masses rather than that of the 
classes, as his chief characteristic as a humourist,—which is not 
in the least a characteristic due to his humour, but simply to his 
circumstances,—and passes over his most striking qualities 
asa humourist without a word. “I shall deal very little,” he 
says on p. 12, “with the distinctively humorous element in 
my four subjects.” And there we must admit that he keeps 
rigidly to his intention. He adds, however, “I shall occupy 
myself specially in considering what the substantive contri- 
bution of these four great writers to the world’s literature is, 
what is the real message of each to his day and generation, 
and to us.” But why, then, speak of them in the titles of the 
lectures specially as humourists? The solemn side of four 
great humourists is rather a strange subject to propose to 
himself, but it is Mr. Lilly’s real subject. His discourses aim 
at ignoring as much as possible the playfulness of writers of 
whom he tells uz that the playfulness of their treatment of 
their subjects should be an essential characteristic. In the 
case of Carlyle he succeeds perfectly in ignoring his humorous 
side; for Carlyle, though his humour gave almost all the 
pungency and power to his treatment of human life, regarded 
himself, as Mr. Lilly regards. him, chiefly as a propbet, and 
took himself 4 good deal more seriously than he should have 





* Four English Humouris‘s of the Nineteenth Century. Lectures delivered ut 
the be fo Institutiou by William Samuel L l'y, Horo:ary Felluw of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 


Lo: dun: John Murray, 








done. If he had laughed at himself a little more, he would 
not have overdone his “ message ” to the world half so much. 


The fault we have to find with these lectures is that Mr, 
Lilly seems to us in every instance to have missed, instead of 
hitting, the “substantive contribution ” of his subject to “the 
world’s literature.” Dickens was a supreme humonrist, but 
nothing can describe the essential character of his contribu. 
tion to English literature less adequately than his democratic 
spirit. No doubt it is quite true that it was in one sense “his. 
work to democratise the novel,” if we use “ democratise” in the 
sense of interesting us much more in the ways and humours 
of uneducated people, than in the ways and humours of refined 
people. But that is a very loose, and we think a very mis- 
leading sense of the word democratise. It omits the very 
kernel of the word, which lies in the last syllable but one. A 
democrat is one who aims at giving power to the multitude, 
Dickens aimed at nothing of the sort. So far as he wove 
political ends into his works, he failed and spoiled his books, 
He did immense good by interesting us deeply in the virtues 
and vices, the shrewdness and the folly, in short, in the human 
nature generally, of the crude and vulgar life of Englishmen 
who live by their wits, or in spite of their want of wits. But 
Dickens “ as democrat ” was a nobody, and hardly existed at 
all. “As democrat,” if he were a democrat, which we very 
much doubt, he was not even a humonrist, and certainly could 
not be called par excellence “the humourist as democrat.” 
Moreover, we do not think that Mr. Lilly’s praise of 
Dickens is good. Dickens’s pathos, which he greatly 
praises, is too much the pathos of the Adelphi. It is 
slightly hysterical and melodramatic. Dickens’s “ tears in 
the voice” are much too audible. ‘“ Little Em’ly” and “little 
Nell” are falsetto heroines. Only Nancy in Oliver Twist 
seems to us to keep within the limits of the highest pathos. 
Dickens revelled in his own pathos. And the pathos in 
which you can consciously luxuriate is not true pathos. His 
Agnes in David Copperfield is always “ pointing upwards.” 
His Esther in Bleak House, and his Ruth Pinch,in Martin 
Ciruzzlewit, make us unwell. They are sickly and self- 
conscious in their meekness and lovingness. Even little Paul 
Dombey’s death is described in a falsetto key. And Tiny 
Tim in the Christmas story is pitied with an exuberance 
that rather turns the stomach. Dickens had no reserve in 
his pathos, and pathos without reserve is always wanting in 
truth. Nor do we care much for Dickens’s burlesque. The 
burlesque of all the early part of Pickwick is full of high 
spirits, indeed, but of little else. His real contribution to 
literature was the subtlety with which he distilled the 
humours of a profession, or a temperament, into such a 
creation as Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Pecksniff or Bailey junior, or 
Mr. Toots, or Charley Bates, or Noah Claypole, or Dick 
Swiveller, or the ideal coachman, Mr. Weller, senior. Nobody 
but Dickens could have conceived of a Tartuffe who would 
have said, ‘The name of those fabulous animals,—pagan, I 
regret to say,—who used to sing in the water, has escaped me;”* 
or, “ Charity, my dear, when I take my chamber-candlestick to- 
night, remind me to be more than usually particular in praying 
for Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, who has done me an injustice.” 
If, as Mr. Lilly says of Dickens, ‘he has done more than any 
other man of our day for the idealisation of common life,” the 
word ‘‘idealisation” must be used in a sense very different 
from that usually given to it. It can hardly be said that Mrs. 
Gamp is an idealisation of the monthly nurse, or Mr. Peck- 
sniff of the humble philanthropist, unless we ignore altogether 
the moral element in idealisation, and apply it to the 
invention and completion of all that is selfish and vulgar 
and hypocritical in selfish and vulgar and hypocritical 
characters,—to the rounding-off into an impossible perfection 
of selfishness, vulgarity, and hypocrisy. It is difficult even 
to regard Mr. Weller, senior, as an ideal coachman, or 
the Artful Dodger as an ideal thief, for the idealisation 
only consists in the extension and completion of amusing but 
far from morally admirable types of professional dexterity 
and narrowness. Dickens “idealised” the various types of 
London hardness and shrewdness and fastness and disreput- 
ableness, till they took hold of us all,—not for their excellence, 
bat for their equalid consistency and humorous fascination. 
That was his great service to literature, not its democratisa- 
tion. He rendered his pictures of the London poor popular 
by rendering them much more ludicrous and generally some- 
what more squalid than they really are. 
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Yet, if Mr. Lilly both misses the peculiar subtlety of 
Dickens’s humour when he describes him as the humourist 
“as democrat,” and misses even the excuse for Dickens’s 
exaggerated over-colouring, and the grotesque improba- 
bilities or even impossibilities of his tales,—we might quote 
half a page of what reads like loathing of Dickens on 
Mr. Lilly’s part, and another half-page of what reads like 
eulogy, which are never really brought into anything like 
harmony,—he misses almost altogether the right of his 
other three humourists to be called humourists at all. 
Thackeray he treats as a philosopher on account of his 
insight into the foibles of human nature and his pro- 
found sense of the loneliness and isolation in which every 
human soul lives and dies. That no doubt is, so far as it 
goes, an evidence of wisdom; but is it an evidence of 
philosophy, which is usually understood to imply the love of 
wisdom in the abstract as well as in the concrete, the love of 
wise intellectual and moral generalisation, the love of wise con- 
ceptions of human life, and large and true inferences as to 
the exact relation of its good and evil characteristics P 
Thackeray was in the main a satirist, as Mr. Lilly appears to 
admit. His playfulness consisted in exaggerating somewhat 
the weaknesses of human nature, and dwelling on them with 
an emphasis that makes the reader smile, but that fills him, 
as it filled Thackeray, with a somewhat scornful melancholy. 
No one would deny that there is a great beauty in the 
character of Colonel Newcome, but half of the attractive- 
ness of the character is in the compassion which its 
optimism, its want of shrewdness excites. Except George War- 
rington there is hardly one both strong and noble character 
in Thackeray’s pages, and George Warrington is far less 
clearly and powerfully painted than the great majority of his 
characters. Thackeray loved to call his figures, puppets, and 
puppets for the most part he made them, puppets of their 
affections sometimes, more often puppets of their passions, of 
their selfishness, of their follies. He was a great satirist, but to 
our mind very far indeed from a great philosopher. When 
Mr. Lilly insists on painting him as an unconscious disciple 
of Kant’s ethical teaching, he romances. Thackeray dwelt, 
and loved to dwell, on the philosophy (in a narrow sense) of 
human wickedness and folly, if you please. But no satirist, 
as such, can be a great philosopher. Thackeray did not 
love to dwell, and did not dwell, on the philosophy (even in 
the same narrow sense) of human greatness and goodness. 
And as for philosophy in the larger sense, philosophy which 
lays bare the secrets of greatness and nobleness and power, 
he never showed any trace of that kind of love of wisdom at 
all. He was at his best in making a bad man look base; he 
was very happy in making a good man look foolish and a 
dreamer. But in laying bare the secrets of power and 
grandeur of character he was not great at all. He hardly 
even attempted it. 


With Mr. Lilly’s lecture on George Eliot we have much 
less fault to find, except that we object to its title. He says 
what is both true and finely expressed of the tragic character 
of her greater stories. But when he speaks of her as “the 
humourist as poet,” we think he misses the mark. In her 
verse, as Mr. Lilly admits, she missed being a poet. She 
aimed at Milton’s style, and just missed it. She caught the 
grandiose style, but not the grand style. But in her stories 
she often reached true grandeur, yet hardly ever the 
grandeur of the poet. She moralised too much, and her 
scientific pedantry stood in her way. She had not the con- 
centration of the higher poetic genius. Even in the beautiful 
idyllic passage quoted by Mr. Lilly, the pedantry breaks out 
once. Thackeray was more of a poet than George Eliot. George 
Eliot was more of a philosopher than Thackeray. There is more 
poetry in the passage in which Lady Castlewood welcomes back 
Esmond from the war, after meeting him in the cathedral, than 
in all George Eliot’s tales. There is more true philosophy in 
Middlemarch than in all Thackeray’s. But Mr. Lilly misses 
his spring when he lays so little stress on the humourist in 
either of them. Both were far greater as humourists than 
they were either as philosopher or as poet. 


And in the lecture on Carlyle, Mr. Lilly fails because he 
almost ignores the humourist altogether. Indeed that lecture 
seems to us positively dull, which is not often Mr. Lilly’s 
fault. The exaggeration in Carlyle was greatly due to his 
rich humour. What Mr. Lilly calls his prophecy, was very 
much spoiled by that exagyeration. Powerful as was Carlyle’s 





imagination,—his French Revolation was perhaps the greatest 
literary achievement of this century,—he loved to paint in ; 
larid colours, and was a great deal too lurid for the wiser kind 
of English prophecy. The French Revolution wanted a lurid 
painter of its great passions, and it obtained it in Carlyle. 
But the failure of English parliamentary methods to obtuin 
good results, did not need a lurid painter, and his Latter- 
Day Pamphlets were almost as ludicrous as they were 
vivid and, in a sense, hamorous. Carlyle was always 
scolding us for not finding out heaven-born rulers, but 
he never contributed a single valuable hint towards the 
best mode of making that most desirable and valuable dis- 
covery, and hence the screaming of his Latter-Day Pamphlets 
was very bad prophecy, though often enough very good fun. 
In the lecture on Carlyle Mr. Lilly forgets the humourist 
altogether. He both exaggerates Carlyle’s merits and fails to 
s82e the best excuse for his extravagance and his shortcomings 
asa prophet. Mr. Lilly cannot laugh at Carlyle, though it 
is one of Carlyle’s great merits that he could often laugh 
heartily at himself. 





SIR RICHARD CHUROH.* 

Sir RicHarp Cuurcu has a very good right to a place 
among heroes, either of the real or the romantic kind. A 
memoir of him has already been written, and yet we fancy 
that his name is far from being familiarly known to many of 
his countrymen. There are very natural reasons for this. 
Though he began life in the English Army, and distinguished 
himself when almost a boy in Egypt, Sicily, Capri, and the 
Ionian Islands, it was not in the English service that his chief 
laurels were won. From about the age of thirty, his genius 
as a military leader was not employed for England, and his 
most daring deeds were not done in her cause. Of a restless 
and adventurous nature, the peace of 1815 found him quite 
unable to accept the monotonous life of a soldier out of active 
employment, and it was then that he received the commission 
from Ferdinand 1V. of Naples to restore order in the province 
of Apulia, where government was made almost impossible by 
the secret societies which covered it like a network. 


As to the righteousness of Ferdinand’s cause, or the 
kind of government bestowed on Italy by the Bourbons, 
there is no question here; for though the Carbonari were 
many of them men of the highest character and aspira- 
tions, those societies which had either split off from 
them, or risen up in pretended imitation of them, were 
generally composed of the greatest scoundrels living. Even 
the pretext of patriotism or Republicanism was wanting 
to excuse wretches like those who belonged to such a 
society as the Decisi. They, and companies like them, had 
robbery and murder for their sole employment. Their spies 
were everywhere; it was they, a troop of desperate brigands, 
who kept the whole of Apulia under a reign of terror. Their 
chief, a renegade priest, Ciro Annichiarico, one of those stony- 
hearted ruffians who would have done credit to the worst 
period of the French Revolution, had considerably more power 
in the province than any lawful Governor. His ambition, 
which he never quite attained, was to be acknowledged chief 
of all the secret societies in South Italy. His talents, re- 
sources, and utter unscrupulousness made him the fittest man 
for such a post; he boasted, on his trial, of having murdered 
sixty or seventy persons in cold blood; and one at least of 
these murders, that of the young Princess of Martano, was 
so cruel and so unprovoked, that it hardly seems like the act 
of a human being. But Ciro, though people trembled at his 
name and regarded him as a magician, did not succeed in 
bringing all the brigands in Apulia under his influence. Had 
he done so, he would have commanded an army that could 
face the King’s troops, for we are told that in 1817 there were 
seventy thousand members of secret societies in the province 
of Lecce alone. The rest of the chiefs, however, Don Gaetano 
Vardarelli and others, preferred to be independent of Ciro’s 
authority. Wild and wicked as they were, themselves a terror 
to the province, Sir Richard Church’s experience seems to 
prove that they were less entirely diabolical than Ciro. 
One of the most delightful stories in this book, as 
exciting as any chase after Ciro, is that of the un- 
expected visit paid by the Vardarelli band to an old palace 

* Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece: Chapters in an Adventurous Life. 
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mear Cerignola, where General Church, his aide-de-camp, 
Captain Quandel, and one servant, had taken up their quarters 
for the night. No historical romance could give a scene of 
more interest than the interview between the brigand chief 
and the young English officer, who calmly by torchlight, and 
in the middle of a thunderstorm, ordered Don Gaetano to 
parade his hundred men for inspection at the palace gates, and 
was obeyed. 

This adventure would have ended very differently for a 
man of less coolness and intrepidity, for the Vardarelli were 
as reckless and desperate, if not as darkly cruel and blood- 
thirsty, as the more powerful Decisi. General Church’s 
greatest work in Apulia was to put down the authority of 
these banditti and their leader. The book is full of stories 
of the long process of hunting down Ciro, during the 
course of which the name of General “ Giorgio,” as the people 
called him, became as much a household word as that of their 
dreaded enemy. He and his little troop rode over South Italy 
from end to end, and the inhabitants soon came to know. that 
in their footprints followed safety. All evil-doers dreaded the 
stern Englishman who dealt out justice to the traitors and 
informers and political spies who infested the province, as 
well as to the robbers and murderers. The writer of this book 
quotes Sir John Rennie’s interesting remarks on General 
Church’s government of Apulia, “at that time overrun with 
brigands :”— 

“Church was appointed to the command with unlimited con- 

trol, and by his vigorous and energetic conduct soon spread 
terror and dismay among them: he was here, there, and every- 
where; when they least expected, he came upon them suddenly, 
dispersed them, and destroyed the leaders without mercy. He 
thal many narrow escapes himself...... In a short time he 
extirpated brigandism, the province regained its tranquillity, and 
the people pursued their several employments in peace.” 
It is this life of stirring adventure, of hurried marches and 
midnight rides in chase of brigands, of sudden alarms and 
narrow escapes,—of which so many vivid and interesting 
stories, chiefly taken from Sir Richard Church’s own note- 
books, are told in this volume. His nephew, the late Dean of 
St. Paul’s, counted among his earliest recollections a journey 
made with his father and mother to visit Lecce, through a 
country which two or three years before had been impossible 
to peaceful travellers, and which still bore some horrid traces 
of brigand rule. 

Sir Richard Church’s later adventures in Sicily, when he 
was sent there on a mission from King Ferdinand, are not 
such pleasant reading. He had not a free hand there; every- 
thing went against him; and the truth is he was on the 
wrong side. When the revolution broke ont there, he 
narrowly escaped with his life, and was afterwards imprisoned 
for four months at Naples. This was an act of great injustice 
on the part of the new Government. He was unpopular, of 
course, with the Carbonari and all Republicans; he was a part 
of the hated Bourbon régime which Naples was shaking off at 
the moment; but, as his countrymen represented, he had done 
much for the prosperity of the Kingdom of Naples, inde- 
pendent of any special politics. Nodecent Government could 
have allowed South Italy to remain under the reign of terror 
which existed there when General Church began his heroic 
campaign against the brigands; and few men could have 
brought that campaign to a close as brilliantly as he did. 

In 1827 Church threw himself, with “ nothing but his name, 
his sword, and his enthusiasm,” into the generous enterprise 
of saving oppressed Greece. He became General of the 
Greek land forces, undisciplined, quarrelsome, divided in aim, 
while the country was torn between two political factions. 
On several occasions it was only his heroic firmness and 
energy which kept his army from literally melting away 
before the face of the Turks. Bat his unconquerable patience, 
and the personal confidence and devotion with which he in- 
spired his men—at first not much better than a rabble—at 
last made it possible for him to carry out plans which seemed 
Quixotic, and to become “the liberator of Western Greece.” 
Perhaps his fine qualities shine out even more in this part 
of his story. It is sad to know that after all he did for 
Greece, her Government, at last settled and independent, 
treated him with what Sir Robert Peel rightly called 
“ grievous ingratitude,” till at last, in 1854, King Otho be- 
stowed upon him the highest military honours that could be 
given. Sir Richard Charch was faithful to his adopted country, 
for which he had given his best years, his whole energies, and 





everything he possessed. He remained in Greece till his 
death in 1873, in his ninetieth year. Few men of his age 
have led so active a life as he did to the last. When past 
eighty, he would get up in the summer at 3.30 a.m., and 
would ride to his daily bathe in the sea. 

“He was a true crusader,” wrote one who knew him. Lord 
Lyons said of him, “His was the most chivalrous character 
I ‘have known.” Perhaps there is not much room for a man 
of this kind in the ordinary life, military or otherwise, of a 
modern State, but yet the country is fortunate that, like 
England, has such men among her soldier-sons. 





HANS BREITMANN’S LATEST BOOK.* 
Tus little book touches for us a rather melancholy note 
of the lapse of time. It is many years now since the first 
appearance of Hans Breitmann introduced us to the peculiar 
accent and spelling which are supposed to represent the idioms 
of the German settlers in America; and gave us the famous 
“barty ” which disappeared into the Ewigkcit with the Lager 
Bier. The humour was not, perhaps, of the choicest descrip- 
tion, though it made itself many friends. It lacked altogether 
the deep purpose and keen wit of Hosea Bigelow, if it steered 
clear of Mark Twain’s sheer burlesque, and of Artemus 
Ward’s delightful peculiarities. And at all times the mystery 
of bad spelling is apt to pall after a time in the very best of 
hands. Perhaps nobody but Thackeray was able to make a 
lasting attraction of it. To many people the most amusing 
part of the book will lie in the delightful and good-tem- 
pered egotism which everywhere pervades it; for Breitmann 
Leland’s is an overpowering personality. His memoirs, not 
long since published, are full throughout of himself and his 
languages, his books and his gipsyisms, his wonderful adven- 
tures by flood and field, and his exceptional relations to men 
like Carlyle and Tennyson, to whom it was his duty to make 
of himself a kind of mirror to be held up to their imperfect 
natures,—and this to an extent which make of them quite 
peculiar redding. With companions of both sexes he was 
always more at home at once than most mortals after much 
consorting; and never had the fabled and uncertain land of 
Bohemia so doughty and consistent achampion. But whatever 
the merits of Hans Breitmann, it is in his gipsy-books that we 
have always found Mr. Leland at his best. He is the legiti- 
mate successor of Borrow, and though not so deep a student, 
or so grave an observer, there are sides of the wandering life 
which he understands even better. And he never seems 80 
mu: h at home as when dealing with some of those strange 
nomad themes, or so much inclined to indulge in the personal 
note of pleasure as when recording his chance meetings in 
the cities with some member of the clan. The introductory 
verses of the book before us strike the chord of Self (we do 
not use the expression unpleasantly) in the old Lelandic way ; 
and after singing the praises of books as the true road to 
knowledge of the world— 
« Many a man has learnt py readin’ 
More dan vot he saw mit eyes,’”— 
proceed to proclaim the advantages of the author, both in 
the studious and active direction :— 
“ Derefore Breitmann, who, like ’Lysses, 
Hafe seen men und cities too, 
Kovown Life’s heighds mit ids apysses, 
Scribed dis liddle pook for you, 
Hopin’ dat his Drafel-Bictures, 
Dough not blessed mit too moosh learnin’, 
Und too liable to strigtures, 
Shdill may vake in you de yearnin’ 
To pehold de different beoples, 
Lands mit castles, downs mit towers; 
Dom-catedrals mit deir shdeebles; 
Kinder - Midchen - Gartens —Vlowers— 
Und die Ahnen on de Alpen, 
In de Sonne like Sinaragd, 
Und de Koads mit Reiters gall’pen 
On deir horses to de Jagd, 
Und de dorrents down de rockses, 
In der schine land Tyrol ; 
Und die Senn’rin tending flockses, 
In der schwarze kamisol.” 
Now it honestly seems to us, with all respect for Hans 
Breitmann’s fame, that a very little of this goes a very long 
way. No Englishman can read about Ahnen and Smaragd 
without a sufficient knowledge of German itself; “ shdeebles” 
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is surely a considerable exaggeration of “steeples;” and 
“ gall’pen” a very doubtful reproduction of any pronuncia- 
of “galloping ;” while if “pictures” are content to become 
“Bictures” in the Breitmannian dialect, why should the 
equally innocent “strictures” develop a “g,” and appear as 
“strigtures” P So, too, the rhyme for “shdeebles” is given 
us not as “ Beobles,” but as “ Beoples.” “ Shdartlin” assumes 
an “h” for no especial reason, while in the preceding line 
“ sdrangely ” drops it for quite as little, and— 
« Ach die bunten schinen Bilder, 

Dot pefore mein fision bass!” 
leave a confused impression of good German and bad English 
which requires a considerable effort to disentangle. 


We suppose that the answer to such “strigtures” (which 
ought to be “ shdrigtures ” strictly, as far as we can construct 
a system out of the imbroglio) will be that nonsense is non- 
sense so long as it is amusing, and that consistency is not to 
be expected as one of the merits of this kind of composition. 
But in the first place we seem to detect a sort of serious 
purpose in the writing, as set forth in the author’s own hand, 
which goes far to negative the view. The business of the 
writer, he says—and this time we will eliminate the spelling 
and dialect in order to let him speak clearly for himself—is 
not merely to repeat what he sees and remembers, but to 
inspire his picture with originality and interest,—at least so 
we interpret making his “sgetch mit a sbirit shdill more 
sweet.” And further, we hold that nonsense is only half 
good as nonsense when it fails to preserve a certain con- 
sistency. There is a vein of purposeless purpose running 
through all Edward Lear’s famous rhymes which goes far to 
make them what they are. Der Breitmann—as throughout 
his book the author loves to call himself in preference to any 
less conspicuous appellation—is never altogether in earnest 
or altogether in joke. He teaches and he moralises in his 
Anglo-German prose, interspersed with a plentiful allowance 
of doggrel rhyme, over questions of magic and questions of 
morals and questions of diet, and carries us from place to 
place and topic to topic in a fashion which is rather distress- 
ing to the average mind, considering the language in which 
these local and mental vagaries are set forth. What 
philosophy, for instance, can a man of simple intelligence 
extract from this P— 

“Dot is drue,” remarked his frient der Professor. “Und 
yoost ash dere is a certain relict of de oldt savage or giant, of 
early dimes, in efery man, so is dere a trace of—de witch in de 
pest and sweedest of women—or a lofe of suffering when it is 
caused by herself, vitch flatters vanity—und vhere you find dot, 
dere is de plack hell vitch, and de dree trops of Teufel’s blood, 
seldom a’ wantin’ in de fairest pody. Nor does Religion take it 
out of dem, because de piousest nuns, und Presbyterianest 
Scotchesses, und New-Englandest Proprietesses und Moralistes, 
alvays seem to me to pe de unforgivinest und spitefullest of all de 
vitches at heart. Nun, gut—we are all boor wretches—Gott 
forgife oos!” 

Now, “Presbyterianest Scotchesses” is a delightful but 
quite impossible phrase, “vhen” and “vhere” are what no 
Anglo-German ever says or can say, as Mr, Hollingshead 
remarked of Dickens’s use and abuse of the letter “ wee,” and 
“blood” is so English a word that it apparently submits to 
no metamorphosis at all. But the moral of the whole clause, 
which appears to be the old theory that women are naturally 
cruel, is one which scarcely commends itself to the humorous 
inquirer, though it might form a good basis for a Pineronian 
or Ibsenic play. It takes a certain colour from the revela- 
tions of the law-courts which appear from time to time, but 
is perhaps more valuable as giving a clue to “the Breit- 
mann’s” rather uncomfortable views of life, as he appears to 
have gathered them from “men und cities.” “Grattez le 
Russe et vous trouverez le Tartare” is indeed a kind of thread 
running through all bis work and connecting all his ideas, 
which are full throughout of the gipsy colouring which 
characterises his story. 


We do not know if we take too desponding a view of the 
Bréitmann’s jests,—if our misgiving arises from a fear that 
we may ourselves be gravely deticient in the proper sense of 
humour required of his readers. We adni: that the tone of 
superiority which he assumes upon these points alarms us 
much, particularly as it is mixed with very modest dis- 
claimers of any pretensions at all. 


“ Boot howefer fate may twist it, 
Shdill he did his lefel best : 





Tid his pest in hopeful shpirit ; 

Dot’s mit hope to pleasure you: 
Vorkin’ hardt some braise to merit— 
More dan dot no man can do.” 
It seems ungrateful to quarrel with such claims as these, more 
especially when we reflect that it must after all be on purpose 
that the Breitmann writes “did his best” and “ tid his pest” 
in two successive lines. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Germans in England or America do not even talk this 
terrible tongue of theirs on any known or consistent principle, 
perhaps it is better so. At all events, it suggests a grave 
necessity for the diffusion of Volapiik, if otherwise this sort. 
of thing is to be allowed to go on. There is plenty of erudition 
and recondite lore to be found in the book before us for 
those who like to dig for it in the surrounding soil. The 
chronicles of the gipsies would be nothing without that, though 
he carefully informs us that he has “ avoided efery temptation 
to display mein learnin’, or from theories of origin of names 
in hishtorie.” As he proceeds from this to inquire into the 
etymology of “Tyrol,” it is obvious that something of the 
Socratic irony tinges the Breitmann’s modesty. There is 
plenty of entertaining matter to be found in the book here and 
there, and of its kind, the ballad of “Narr-Haus’l” is a 
remarkable specimen of grim invention of the true Teutonic 
flavour. But as a whole it is likely to be found, we fear, 
rather hard reading in the way of humonr, at least for the 
English palate. We do not profess to know in what way it. 
may affect its German readers, of which no doubt it will find 
plenty. They may gather its summary from the author him- 
self as “a changin’ kaleidoscope, und not a panorama of von 
subject; a work multiform and multifarious, of characder 
manifold und viel-seitig, or many-sided, yea, heteorgeneous, 
motley, mosaic, indiskriminat, desultory, (and Liberal), 
irreckular and reckless, diverse und prose, all sorts of kinds 
und unkinds, et hoc genus omne and vot nod,—de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis.” In other words, we fear, compara- 
tively easy to write, hard to read, and impossible to review 
successfully. 





VERONICA’S GARDEN.* 
THERE are a few books about which the verdict is unanimour, 
and criticism, except in the form of a gentle puff at the 
universal bellows of praise, is silent,— 
“ Happy work! 
Which not e’en critics criticise.” 

In such a category may be placed The Garden that I Love, but 
we own to a feeling of disappointment at its successor. The 
present volume is but a pale reflection of the former one; it 
belongs to that insipid order of succession entitled a 
réchaufé; it has neither the merit of originality nor the art 
of a faithful copy; it is almost in the style of a caricature. 
It would seem as if, in the brief seclusion of the past year, 
the Poet had been hobnobbing with the shade of Dr. Johnson 
rather than drinking at Pierian springs; and though we 
would not yieldeven to Miss Pinkerton herself in a reverent 
admiration for the ‘‘ great Lexicographer,” we feel that his 
somewhat ponderous style is a little out of place in a 
modern garden. Mr. Austin employs the same characters 
that he introduced to the world in The Garden that I Love, 
but Veronica has degenerated since her union with the Poet 
into a scolding housewife, with her furniture-polish and her 
bargain-hunting a little too much in evidence, and Lamia is 
exasperatingly skittish, though we feel in sympathy with her 
when the Philosopher takes to metaphysical moralising, and 
can both envy and long to imitate her gift of opportune 
slumber. For an example of the Johnsonian-Poet, we would 
extract a portion of his remarks on his first reappearance in 
Veronica’s Garden :—*‘ Everything, my dear Lamia,’ said the 
Poet, when we were once seated, ‘is relative,—with the excep- 
tion of your charming self, who are sometimes perhaps too 
absolute. Contrasted with the Halls of Dido, or even with 
the Palace of Latinus, which Avneas had lately quitted, the 
abode of Evander, though I daresay commodious enough in 
its primitive fashicn, must have been wanting in many 
things, and have appeared to him, fresh from Carthaginian 
splendours, lowly indeed; and, though the friends who are 
good enough to visit the Garden that we Love are not invited 
to sleep on a couch of leaves, or to accept for coverlet the 
hide of a Libyan bear, you have only to compare the 


* In Veronica’s Garden, By Alfred Austin, London: Macmillan and Co, 
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simple refinement which Veronica has contrived, at trifling 
cost, to impart to our home, with the prevailing magnificence 
of residences, both urban and rural, to which you are no 
stranger, to convince yourself that, even if I had roundly 
rendered rebusque veni non asper egenis, “do not look with 
disdain on our humble abode,” the inscription would still be 
not altogether out of place. Comfort is not splendour, and 
refinement is not ostentation; and splendour and ostentation 
are now so general, that I think it does require a little 
courage to live without them.’” With the Poet’s somewhat 
pompous phraseology is mingled a quaint tone of patronage 
towards what the Garden-Philosopher calls “ fair, faithful 
women.” In a debate on the rival merits of Italy and 
England,—“‘I should worry wherever I was,’ said Veronica, 
with impulsive frankness, ‘so long as things were not as 
they ought to be; and I think I could introduce a reasonable 
amount of method, and even of furniture polish, into a 
transalpine palazzo.—‘I am sure,’ said the Poet, ‘ you 
would make your house a model of grace, refinement, and 
decorum, in whatever latitude it happened to be placed. But 
I am deeply rooted in my native land, and could not without 
a pang be permanently transplanted from it. If this should 
seem to you and Lamia an exaggerated sentiment, it is, if you 
will forgive me for saying so, because you are women, not 
men, and quite naturally do not feel, in ordinary times at 
least, the impulses of patriotism as strongly as men do. Were 
England in danger, Iam sure you would then not dream of 
quitting it, but would manifest on its behalf the feminine 
devotion that is never fully evoked save for those who are in 
sore need of it.’” There isa flavour of bygone days in this 
sentiment, and an echo of those well-known lines beginning,— 
“O woman, in our hours of ease,” 
that we should hardly have expected from a modern poet who 
reproaches Lamia for her prejudices in favour of “old” 
families, and asserts that “ wealth won by commerce repre- 
sents industry, probity, thrift, intelligence,—in a word, 
virtue ;” and with another slight touch of patronage exclaims 
of Americans, “ What a kindly people: How friendly, how 
unaffected! Not the least ashamed of their ‘ newness,’ though 
passionately curious concerning and profoundly reverential 
to the past!” But occasionally we find ourselves straying 
in the old well-beloved garden. There is a description of 
the “orchard-drive,” with its border of scarlet thorn, golden 
elder, and silver Spanish broom, and a pink-and-white quince, 
“a shower, or rather a fountain, of bloom, a fountain whose 
delicate dome curves and falls, but fades and fails not,” and 
several similar passages in which Mr. Austin successfully 
doubles the part of Gardener and Poet without invoking the 
emphasis of the revered Lexicographer. We agree with him 
heartily in his desire to keep farniture-polish, metaphorically 
speaking, out of his garden, and to allow spaces where cow- 
slips and bluebells and daffodils may grow in the long grass, 
free from the inexorable shears of mowing-machines or 
scythes, under the shelter of oak or thorn, or in the open 
spaces between the blossoming fruit-trees. Every reader who 
loves a garden would rather hear Mr. Austin discuss the 
merits of a Queen Anne pleasaunce or watch him in imagi- 
nation surreptitiously sowing “‘casual” poppies and evening 
primroses in his potato-furrows, than listen to his moralising 
on the true nature of poets, or producing the theory that 
the most important thing in life is to be a man, and the next 
most important is to be a gentleman, without any hint as to 
the importance of being what is commonly called a “ good” 
man. 

There is always a certain awkwardness when a poet, even a 
poet covered with a transparent veil of fiction, introduces his 
own compositions and recitesthemaloud. We are irresistibly 
reminded of a scene in Nicholas Nickleby, where the hero is 
trying his ’prentice hand on a sentimental drama, and is told 
by his brother-actors that he must introduce a dance for the 
phenomenon. “Upon my word I don’t see how it’s to be 
done,” says Nicholas; but the tragedian says it is obviously 
easy, the distressed lady, having been urged to rouse herself 
by the faithful servant, announces that she will learn to 
suffer with fortitude. “Do you remember that dance, my 
honest friend, which, in happier days, you practised with this 
sweet angel? It never failed tocalm my spirits then. Oh! 
let me see it once again before I die!”—“ There it is— 
cue for the band, before I die,—and off they go. That’s 


plied Mr. Folair. “The distressed lady, overpowered by 
old recollections, faints at the end of the dance, and 
you close in with a picture.” It would be irreverent to 
say that Mr. Alfred Austin’s method of introducing his 
poetry into its setting of prose at all resembles the method 
adopted by the members of Mr. Vincent Crammles’s Company, 
but there is a certain ingenuousness in his manner of so doing 
that almost allows of the comparison. For instance, the Poet 
is warned of bad news by Lamia :—‘‘ What may that be?’ 
he inquired.—‘ Your elm, your favourite elm, is uprooted, and 
lies prostrate on the ground.’—‘I know it,’ he said, ‘and 
knew it three days ago; indeed, on the very afternoon of its 
fall.’—* Three days ago! Then you have had time to write a 
mournful poem on the catastrophe.’—‘I have written a poem,’ 
he said, ‘on my dear old elm. But you yourself shall judge 
if it be mournful.’” There it is! “cue for the band,” “you 
yourself shall judge,” and off he goes; or as the chronicler 
puts it,— Whereupon he recited to us the following lines.” 
There are some graceful verses in Veronica’s Garden, and we 
read again with fresh interest the “Passing of Spring,” 
though there is something a little comic in the description of 
Spring, in the first verse :— 
“ Spring came out of the woodland chase, 
With her violet eyes and her primrose face, 
With an iris scarf for her sole apparel, 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol,” 
which is happily wanting in the remainder of the poem. 
Mr. Austin isa true lover of Nature, and full of sympathy 
with her changeful moods, and he pictures the arrival of 
Spring with his usual grace:— 
“ Then the windflower looked through the crumbling mould 
And the celandine opened its eyes of gold, 
And the primrose sallied from chestnut shade, 
And carried the common and stormed the glade. 


In sheltered orchard and windy heath 

The dauntless daffodils slipped their sheath, 
And, glittering close in clump and cluster, 
Dared norland tempests to blow and bluster. 


Then tenderly ringing old Winter’s knell, 

The hyacinth swung its soundless bell, 

And over and under and through and through 

The copses there shimmered a sea of blue.” 
In the poem entitled “A Christmas Carol,” Mr. Austin 
strikes a deeper note, and appeals to the patriotism that is a 
heritage of “all of British blood,” and that by virtue of in- 
heritance descends to the dwellers in Greater England beyond 
the seas; and though the old affection and allegiance are 
transferred to fresh countries, there is still the tie of a 
common brotherhood that binds together— 
“The free-born children of the free ;” 
and it is a note that every lover of his country does well to 
sound, for the vibrations are far-reaching, and no man can 
tell what feelings may be aroused by the echoes of a song. 





HARNACK’S “HISTORY OF DOGMA.”* 

THE author of this treatise on Christian dogma is the fore- 
most representative in Germany of a theory of Christianity 
which professes to reconcile the older evangelical faith with 
the methods, and with some of the conclusions, of the 
critical school. Friends and foes—Harnack has no lack 
of either—agree in the opinion that he, more than any other 
academic teacher, is shaping the religious thought of Pro- 
testant Germany for the immediate future. It is wise, we 
think, thus to limit the sphere of his influence, for his 
theories, notwithstanding their present fascination, contain 
within them elements of self-destruction which must be fatal 
to their permanence. 

As a historian of dogma, Harnac does not yield to the 
common temptation ot tbe specialist to overrate the im- 
portance of bis own subject. The motto of his work, which 
is taken from Goethe, “ Christianity has nothing to do with 
Philosopby,” accurately describes his view of the dogmas of 
the Charch. Toey were attempts, more or less successful, 
to express the religious ideas of Christianity in current 
philosophical language, and to adjust them to the pre- 
vailing opinions and to the social and political circumstances 
of the age. Theology created dogmas, not dogmas theology ; 
their interest, therefore. is chiefly historical, and they 
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have no authority over faith, He does not admit that 
they are the natural development of the teachings of 
the New Testament. “The method of explaining every- 
thing,” he writes, “by the impulse of dogma to unfold 
itself, must be given up as unscientific. Dogma has its 
history in the individual living man, and nowhere else.” 
Harnack claims for the Gospel alone an abiding empire which 
cannot be shaken by changes in philosophy or in fashions of 
thought. The Gospel, in his language, is equivalent to the 
“historical Christ,” the Revealer of God and of eternal life. 
Looking to this historical Person, the believer becomes cer- 
tain that God is at once the Judge, Father, and Redeemer of 
men, and he experiences redemption by being drawn into the 
inexhaustible and blessed life of Jesus Christ. In a fine 
passage he thus describes the overwhelming impression which 
the manifestation of Christ made upon the Christians of the 
first generations :— 

“Men had met with Jesus Christ, and in him had found the 
Messiah. They were convinced that God had made him to be 
wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and redemption. There 
was no hope that did not seem certified in him, no lofty idea 
which had not become in him a living reality. Everything that 
one possessed was offered to him. He was everything lofty that 
could be imagined. Everything that can be said of him was 
already said in the first two generations after his appearance. 
Nay, more; he was felt and known to be the ever-living one, 
Lord of the world, and operative principle of one’s own life. ‘To 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain;’ ‘He is the way, the 
truth, and the life.” One could now for the first time be certain 
of the resurrection and eternal life, and with that certainty the 
sorrows of the world melted away like mist before the sun. This 
group of facts which the history of the Gospel discloses in the 
world is at the same time the highest and most unique of all that 
we meet in that history; it is its seal, and distinguishes it from 
all other universal religions, Where in the history of mankind 
can we find anything resembling this, that men who had eaten 
and drunk with their Master should glorify him, not only as the 
revealer of God, but as the Prince of life,as the Redeemer and 
Judge of the world, as the living power of its existence, and that 
a choir of Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians, wise and 
foolish should along with them immediately confess that out of 
the fulness of this one man they have received grace for grace ?” 
While Harnack speaks thus of the historical Christ, he uses 
the expression in a sense of hisown. Much is set aside which 
ordinary believers look upon as essential to the conception of 
the historical Christ. Not only does he reject the narratives 
of the miraculous birth, he denies that the empty grave on 
the third day can be accepted as a certain historical fact, for 
it is united in the Gospels with features of a manifestly 
legendary character. The doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence 
is but a reflection in Christian speculation, of the theory held 
by all the Semitic nations that everything of real value which 
appears upon earth has its true existence in heaven. It is 
conceded by Harnack that it is historically certain that Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah, but he seems to regard this as little 
more than a fortunate accident, since it enabled him to con- 
nect his spiritual mission with an existing religion. It is, 
however, the task of modern Christianity to disengage itself 
from the eschatological and world-renouncing elements of 
primitive Christianity, much of which did not come from 
Jesus himself, but was put into his mouth by Evangelists, 
writing under the influence of Jewish Apocalyptic. 

It should be added that while he doubts or disbelieves the 
narrative of the Resurrection, Harnack speaks of Christ as 
the “ Living Lord,” because the faith of the Christian must 
so conceive of him. Faith cannot regard him as dead. We 
fail, however, to find any recognition of the presence of Christ 
in his Church, save through the records which it possesses 
of his life and ministry. The strong and unwonted con- 
trasts within the same system, of devout sentiment and of 
audacious criticism, naturally call forth delighted applause 
in the somewhat electrical atmosphere of the theological class- 
room, but we take leave to doubt whether such theories will 
bear the criticism of cooler and more experienced thinkers, 
and the still more searching practical criticism to which all 
religious theories are subjected when they come into contact 
with the facts of human nature and human life. When they 
pass from the study of the theologian and from his classroom, 
into the lay world beyond, they will inevitably issue in an 





ideal view of Christianity, for laymen cannot be expected | 
to rescue historical fragments from a mass of legendary and 
fantastic surroundings. 

It is chiefly in the introductory chapters on the “ presup- | 
positions of dogma” that the author discourses on his own | 
teligious views. In the body of the work he is the historian, | 





and a most learned and candid historian, frequently coming 
to conclusions which militate against his religious theories. 
He rejects without hesitation the brilliant theory of Baur, 
who explained the origin of Catholicism from the mutual con- 
flict and neutralising of Jewish and Gentile Christianity. 
Historical observation, he remarks, can discover in Catho- 
licism, besides Christianity, no element which can be described 
as Jewish Christian. Dogma is the creation of the Greek 
spirit on the soil of Christianity. The chapter on Gnosti- 
cism, or the “ acute secularising of Christianity,” deserves to 
be read. The Gnostics, who were the despair of older Church 
historians, for they were unable to penetrate their real 
character through the ignorant caricatures of their opponents, 
become rather estimable Broad-Churchmen in Harnack’s 
pages. They were the first Theologians of the Church; the 
earliest commentators on the books of Scripture, and, in his 
judgment, they were the first to form a canon of the New 
Testament Scriptures. Their aim was to transform 
Christianity into an absolute philosophy of religion ; but they 
failed, as a Church, because they broke with the historical 
development, by their rejection of the Old Testament, and 
also because of the predominance in their teaching of specula- 
tion over the practical religious spirit. They left, however, 
abiding traces in the doctrine and ritual of the Church. 
“ Gnosticism,” writes Professor Harnack, “which is just 
Hellenism, obtained half a victory. We have at least the 
same justification for that assertion as we have for recognising 
a triumph of eighteenth-century ideas in the first Empire, and 
a continuance, although with reservations, of the old Régime.” 
There is an admirable chapter on Neoplatonism, for which 
the author admits his great indebtedness to Zeller, but even 
those familiar with Zeller will find it well worth reading. A 
remark is made which we do not remember to have met else- 
where, that Neoplatonism, with its idealism and its renuncia- 
tion of the world, paved the way for barbarism. The wise 
ceased to have any desire to know and to master the world; 
and it fell an easy prey to the barbarians, who had, at all 
events, curiosity, and longed after its good things. 
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as we are able to test it, the work has been thoroughly well done, 
There is scarcely a place in the world, more especially within the 
British Empire or the United States, which cannot be found in it, 
with its locality distinctly marked, its population given, and 
whenever it is of any importanc?2 a concise account of its climate, 
buildings, or claims to distinction. These accountsare often marvels 
of condensa‘ion—e.g., the account of Sutherlandshire, in which we 
have tried in vain to add or omit an indispensable line. The only 
defect of the book, in fact, is its completeness, which has induced 
the editor to include names that will never be looked for, and to 
make information as to some important places,—e.g., Port Arthur, 
too concise. He has however, we fear, mistaken the public de- 
mand, which is not for a Guzetteer of this immense range, but for 
one in, say, six octavo volumes, with fewer entries and more com- 
plete accounts of every place recorded. We doubt if publishers 
know how eagerly a Cyclopelia of Geography of this kind is 
desired. The only book in English which approaches it is “ Blackie’s 
Imperial Gazetteer,” and the mass of information contained in 
that has become antiquated. 
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Arthur H. Loring and B. J. Beadon. (Longmans.)—This volume 
contains Lord Brassey’s contributions to the discussion of two 
great subjects,—* Imperial Federation” and “Colonisation.” 
They take in the period 1880-94. Lord Brassey, it will be re- 
membered, has not contented himself with discussing. When 
experiment was possible he has tried it. His Colonisation 
Scheme (266-281) was and was net a failure. The Colonists he 
sent out throve, for the most part, but not in the way in which he 
had intended. The volume will be found not less interesting 
than its predecessors. 

Her Celestial Husband. By Daniel Woodroffe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Sybil Conyers, having quarrelled with her engaged 
lover, whom she supposes to be indifferent to her, marries a China- 
man, Leu-Ching by name. That is a situation which admits of 
the piling up of not a few horrors, and Mr. Woodroffe does not 
lose the opportunity. A more dismal tale, even in these days when 
the art of being dismal is carried to perfection, we have never 
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seen. We only wish that we could describe it as improbable, but 
there is no conceivable folly in this way that Englishwomen have 
not ventured upon. 

Pearls and Pebbles ; or, Notes of an Old Naturalist. By Catharine 

Parr Traill. With Biographical Sketch by Mary Agnes Fitz- 
gibbon. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co,)—This is a volume of 
Canadian origin, and deals with Canadian subjects. Mrs. Traill 
is a Strickland by birth, younger sister of the historian of the 
Queens of England, and began to write more than seventy years 
ago. She married in 1832, and came out to Canada in the same 
year. Almost her first experience of the West was an attack of 
cholera at Toronto. Recovered from this, she went into her new 
home. One of the papers in this volume, “Sunset and Sunrise 
on Lake Ontario,” describes part of her journey. Her pen was of 
much use in providing the livelihood of the family. Unfortunately, 
money was so much wanted that the copyrights had to be sold. 
It would be interesting to know how much the publishers, 
Messrs. Hall and Vertue, and later, Messrs. Nelson, have gained 
by two books, now known as “ Lost in the Backwoods ” and “ Afar 
in the Forest,” for which Mrs. Trail] received £50, more than forty 
years ago. She has never received any further remuneration. 
It is to be hoped that this sort of thing does not often happen. 
In 1857 all the family property was lost by a fire. A few years 
later Lord Palmerston obtained £100 for her from the special 
fund. Mrs. Traill’s own preface is dated September 20th, 1894. 
If she is still alive another grant would not be out of place. 
Can any other English author go back as far as 1822? The 
papers in this volume are full of interest for the naturalist, and 
show no small literary ability. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Japanese Works of Art of Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart. Edited by Marcus B. Huish. (Privately 
printed.)—This volume, with its beautiful illustrations, produced 
most successfully by the Autotype Company, will give pleasure 
to many to whom the objects represented are inaccessible. Such 
pictures as Plate XV., a “Saké Bottle,” a duck in lacquer; 
Plate XXILI., “ Two Carriages,” also in lacquer; and XXXVI.,“A 
Writing Case,” an old man sweeping, are perfect of their kind. 

Madame Sans-Géne. By Edmond Lepelletier. Translated and 
edited by J. A. J. de Villiers. (Chatto and Windus.)—This 
“ romance,” founded on the play by Messrs. Sardou and Moreau, 
is a very brisk and spirited tale of the Napoleon days. It begins 
with Paris in July 1792, and ends with the later days of the 
Empire, when Marie Louise was Empress of France. We cannot 
say that everything in it is quite to our taste, but it moves in a 
lively way, and is anyhow not morbid. 

New Epirions.—The Waterloo Campaign, by William Seborne 
(A. Constable and Co.), in the series of “The War Library,” con- 
ducted by Professor Edward Arber.——Essays in Criticism. By 
Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan and Co.)——Hypatia. By Charles 
Kingsley. (Walter Scott.)—How time flies! forty-two years, the 
copyright period, gone since Hypatia was published !——Half a 
Hero. By Anthony Hope. (A. D. Innes.) 
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Terms :—]s. per ‘[housand Words, or 3d, per skeet. 
Not to work against time. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musician, and who has had a thoroughly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER within thirty miles 
of London. She has bad considerable experience in trainiug a choir, and in 
all brsnch-s of parish work, First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the 
parish in which she has l:ved for mapvy years.—“ F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 











THE AEOLIAN 


AS A CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render LISZT’S RHAPSO- 
DIES, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, CHOPIN’S WALTZES 
and NOCTURNES, WAGNER’S OVERTURES, and all Works 
of the Great Masters are Played by it with Orchestral Effect. 
AS A LUXURY 

it has no equal, It gives you upwards of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL 
WORKS. It plays whenever you chooses to hear, ani wins the extremest 
fascination of GREAT MUSICIANS even more than it docs the un- 
musical person; and ANY ONE can play it after a few days’ practice, 
whether musically educated or not. 


Price from £21 to £155. 


Your visit will be esteemed a favour. 


GEORGE WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl« men’s Sons in 
)reparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guireas. Classical and 
er cides, Scholarships, £10 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Varden. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

eutrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fers, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 








TT. GEOR GE’S. HOS Bite A L, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expeuciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200. 
Bankers—Lonéon and Couuty Bank, A'bert Gate, 8.W. 
His Grac; the Duxe of Wrestmisster, K.G. Treaster: 


Timotay Hoimes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospitel is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





fgg eee COLLEGE of NORTH WALES (a 


Constituent Collge of the University of Wales).—Applications are in- 
vited for the Chair of Logic, Philosopby, and Political Economy, now vacant 
in this College. Tue Council will elect on December 18th, Stipend, £250, with 
share of fees guaranteed up to £50, 40 copies of the Application and Testi- 
monials t» be in the hands of the undersiyne« not later than Monday, November 
25th. The Professor wi!l be expected tu enter on his duties at the beginning of 
the New Year.—For further particulars, apply to 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, October 21st, 1895. Secretary and Registrar. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL; LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gxined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. Ths house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family. Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the hea'th resort.—Address, Mrs. 
WHYTE, Vil'a Panl, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 








AKE GARDA, N. ITALY.—A LADY occupying a villa 

on the lake for the Winter and Spring, has room for TWO or THREE LADY 

BUARDER®, Suirable for anyone in delicate health. Sbeltered and delichtfat 

situition. Terms very moderate, References exchanged.—Apply, ‘“‘SALO,” 
3 Sibella Road, Ciaphaw, 8.W. 





HE RIVIERA.—ALASSIO, situated in a picturesque 
sandy bay, sunny, and well she!te:ed, midway between Nice and Genoa, 
enjoys a delightful winter climate. Knglisk church, and doctor, library and lawn 
tenuis. RENTS of VILLAS FIFTY per cent. BELOW those asked at the more 
crowded fashicnab.e resorts.—W. CONGKEVE, House Agent, Alassio. 





OYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—FORTIETH 

» ANNUAL EXGIBITION, 1895, at the Gallery, 5a Pall Mall East. NOW 
OPEN, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., One Shilling. Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
Evenings, from 7 to 10 p.m., when Lantern Slides will bs shown, Sixpence. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commeuded.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardianz 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

1s7 Pic adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Staudard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





Just published, crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 2 Plates, post-free. 
HE ORIGIN AND RATIONALE OF COLLIERY 


EXPLOSIONS: Founded upon an Examination of the Explosions at the 
Timsbury, Albion, Malazo Vale, and Llanerch Co}lieries; and upon the principal 
phenomena of the Disasters at the Abercarne, Alitofts, Altham, Apedale, Blan- 
tyre, Bryn, Clifton Hall, Dinas, Elemore, Hyd», Lian, Mardy, Morfa, Mossfields, 
National, Penygraiz, Risca, Seaham, Trimdon Grange, Tudhoe, Udstone, anid 
West Stanley Oollieries, By DonaLp M. D. Stuart, F.G.8., Mining and Civil 
Engineer, Author of “‘ Coal- Dust an Explosive Agent.” 

Bristol: Jouw Wricut and Co, London: Simpxix, MaRsHALt, HaMILTON, 
Kent, and Co. New York: Hirscureip Brotusrs, 65 Fifth Avenue, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANOHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
No. 548, for OCTOBER, just published, contains Collections of Books in 
Archit: cture, Botany, Mathematics, and Voyages and Travels, and the usual 
Selection of General Literature. 
Post-free on application. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ te: TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box, 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF fe ay ponent af 
e Lancet 

Iilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Cnildren, 

with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 

BROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ODONTO 











DOG STORIES FROM THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes selected from the Correspondence columns 
of the Spectator. With Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY, in cloth, price 5s. 


The SPEAKER.—“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs, and their 
nN me is Jegion, and there are statements in its pages which m‘ght proftab'y 
e gage the attention of men of science and students of phiios phy. ‘ Dog- 
Srories’ ouzht to gallop, with the swiftness cf a greyhound, into a second 
edition.” The STAR.—“'Lhis is certainly the best collection of dog-storics that 
has ever been published, and, as evident care bas been taken to secure the 
authenticity of the facts narrated, their value to_the scienti-t is beyond ds- 
pute.” CHRISTIAN LEADER.—* We are deligh éd to see this dainty volume 
in wh’ch the canine tales have been collected under carefal er iting.” SCOTS- 
MAN.—“ Mr. ttrachey has Cone good service in collecting them, esp<cially in 
grovpingthem.” WORLD,—" Mr. St. Loe Strachey bas done h's work excel!ently, 
classifying the stories under various heads, and effectively combating the 
incredulity of human reviewers by a line of argument the cogency of which is 
not to be denied.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


BY MADAME BELLOC, 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame 


Brsstg RarNER BELLO. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. [Just ready, 
Personal Recollections of Dorothea Casaubon and George Eliot, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mary Howitt, —_— Georgiana Fullerton, Basil Montagu, Cardinal Manning, 


Mrs. Bootb, 8. MA 
HIS LAST CARD: a Novel. By Kathe. 


RINE 8. Macquorp, Author of “ At an Old Chateau,” &. 1 vol. crown 8yo0, 
cloth extra, 6z. Now ready. 
ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


THE BISHOP'S. DELUSION. By Alan St. 


Avusyry, Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, limp c'oth, 
1s. 6d.; paper wrapperr, 1s. (Uniform with “The Mystery of Cloomber.”) 


[Now ready. 
Y PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 


By Pav. Cusu1na, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 15s, net. [Now ready, 
Y C. T. 0. JAMES. 


ALWAYS WRONG. By C. T. C. James. 


8 vels, crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
“A brilliant'y written = “cepionaly ae story.” —Daily Telegraph, 


JACOB NIEMAND. By Robert H. Sherard. 


1 vol crown 8v0, ¢ "oth, 63. 
© The story is es: entially pathetic, but there is abundance of light comedy to 
relieve the gravity.” Bey 
Y E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, B 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS. 
E. iceaee Bg ey 1 vol. crown 870, cloth extra, 63, 
E, @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. By E. G, Somer- 
VILLE 4nd Martin ee A New Eilition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art canvas, 63, 
Y THEODORA ELMSLIE 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 


With numerous Illu trations by Kdith Scannell and “H.L. E.” Second 
Eaition, imperial 16mo, cl th gilt, 33. 6d. 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY SUPER. 
STITION. By W. H. Matiocg. 1 vol. crown om buckram, 6s, 
BY FRANCES GERAR 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES OF 


THE LAST CENTURY. By Frances Gerarp, Author of “ Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” With numerous Portraits and Illustiations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 





Complete Catalogue free on ayplicition to 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 








oe ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS ... we awe 


1848, 


£20,000,000 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








INVESTED FUNDS... 1. 20 soo coe see 000 £8,690,934, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 





LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 
Apply for Prospectus. 


Heap OrFices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


THIRTY GUIN EA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s,s. ‘Sucniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. Leaving 
London November 18th, December 20th, February 21st, 1896, 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, Sir LAMBERT PLAY- 
FAIR. Fare inc'ades return ticket London to Marseilles and Tour as 
desciibed. Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 














ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for ‘B 





-» 88,, and 158, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
urning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists every where. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-11kz). 


A thin beverage of full flivour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve etimulant, supplivs the 
needed energy without undaly exciting the system. 


Soxip rn Packets anp TINs BY ke LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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CASSELL & COMPAN Y ’S ANN OUNCEMENTS 





“The Magazine of Art” 
Volume for 1895. With about 400 
Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful Etch- 
ings or Photogravures, and a Series of 
Full-page Plates, 21s. 


Cassell’s Universal Portrait 
Gallery. Containing 240 Portraits 
of Celebrated Men and Womeu of the 
Day. With brief Memoirs and facsimile 
Autographs. 6s. 


PICTURESQUE VOLUMES. 


Scotland, Picturesque and 
Traditional: a Pilgrimage with Staff 
and Knapsack. By G. E. Eyrz-Topp. 
Fully Illustrated, 63. 


Pictorial New Zealand. 
With Preface by Sir W. B. Percevat, 
K.C.M.G., Agent-General for New Zea- 
land. Illustrated throughout, 6s. 





Popular Science. 


British Birds’ Nests: How, 
Where, and When to Find and 
Identify Them. By R. Kzarron, 
Author of “ Birds’ Nests, Eggs, ard 
Egg-Collecting.” With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. BowpLer SHArrPE. Con- 
taining nearly 130 Illustrations of 
Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., in their 
natural situations and surroundings, 
from Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s. 


Popular History of Animals 


for Young People. By Henry 
ScuErren, F.Z.S., Author of “ Ponds 
and Rock Pools.” With 13 Coloured 
Plates and Numerous Illustrations in 
the Text, 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Sir Henry Roscog, D.C.L., F.R.S, 


Justus Von Liebig: his Life 


and Work (1803-1873). By W. 
A. SHenstone, F.I.C. 33, 6d. 


The Herschels and Modern 


Astronomy. By Miss Agnes M. 
CLERKE. 3s. 6d. 


Charles Lyell: his Life and 
Work. By Rev. Professor T. G. 
Bonney, F.R.S. 33. 6d. 


John Dalton and the Rise 


of Modern Chemistry. By Sir 
Hewry E. Roscosr, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


Major Rennell, F.R.S., and 
the Rise of English Geography. 
By Ciements R. Marxuam, C.B., 
F.R.S., President of the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society. 3s. Gd. 





Ready shortly, 6s. 
Old Maids and Young. 


By E. D’Esterre-Keetine, Author of 
“ Appassionata,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. B. BURGIN. 
Tuxter’s Little Maid. 


By G. B. Buran, Author of “His 
Lordship,” “The Dance at the Four 
Corners,” &c. 6s. 


Fairy-Tales Far and Near. 
Retold by Q, Author of “ Dead Man’s 
Rock,’ “The Splendid Spur,” <e. 
Illustrated, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


The White Shield. 


By Bertram Mitrorp, Author of “ The 
King’s Assegai,” “The Gun-Runner,” 
&e. Cloth, 6s. 








Lady Bonnie’s Experiment. 
By Tighe Horxrns. 1s. 4d. Being 
the New Volume of “Cassell’s Pocket 
Library.” 


WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


NINETEENTH THOUSAND. NOW 
READY. 6s. 


From the Memoirs of a 
Ministor of France. 
SEVENTH EDITION, Gs. 


The Story of Francis Cludde. 


FIFTH EDITION, 3s. 6d. 
The Man in Black. 


WORKS BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


Just published, 6s. 
The Impregnable City. 


NOTICE.—The First Large Edition 
having already been exhausted, a Second 
Edition has been prepared, which is now 
on sale at all Booksellers’. 

SECOND EDITION, 6s. 


The Sea-Wolves. 


THIRD EDITION, 5s. 
The Iron Pirate. 


SECOND EDITION, 1s. 4d. 
The Little Huguenot. 


An Historical Romance of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau. 





The History of “ Punch.” 
By M. H. Spretmann. With upwards 
of 160 Illustrations, Portraits, and 
Facsimiles, cloth gilt, 16s.; Large- 
paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 


Social England. 
Edited by H. D. Trartu, D.C.L. 

IV. FROM the ACCESSION of 
JAMES I. to the DEATH of QUEEN 
ANNE. 17s. 


Vol. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED 


EDITION OF 


Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable. Giving the 
Derivation, Source, or Origin of Com- 
mon Phrases, Allusions, and Words 
that have a Tale to Tell. 1,440 pp., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

*,.* This Edition has been entirely re- 
vised throughout, and is enlarged by 
several hundred pages. A large quantity 
of New Words have been added, and the 
book as now issued is practically a new 
work. The bibliographical section has 
been brought up to the latest date. The 
popularity of this celebrated Cyclopedia is 
attested by a sale of 100,000 Copies. 


The Story of Africa and its 
Explorers. By Dr. Roperr Brown, 
M.A, F.LS. F.R.GS., &c. With 
about 800 original Illustrations. Com- 
plete in 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 


Memories and Studies of 
War ani Peace. By ArcuiBaLp 
Forses. Second Edition. 16s. 


The Thorough Good Cook. 
By George Aveustus Sana, Author 
cf “ Things I have Seen and People I 
have Known,” ‘*‘ The Life and Adven- 
tures of George Augustus Sala,” &c 
21s. 





Young People. 
Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, 


The Victoria Cross, its Heroes, 
and their Valour. By D. H. 
Parry. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. 7s. 6d. 


An Old Boy’s Yarns; or, 
School Tales for Past and Pre- 
sent Boys. By Harouip Avery. 
With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. 


With Claymore & Bayonet; 
or, The *‘ Ross-shire Buffz.”? By 
Colonel Percy Groves. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations by Harry Payne. 5s. 


For Glory and Renown. 
By D. H. Parry. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations, 5s. 





THE FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Illustrated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.T1. 


A. Murray Smith). 


By E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. 


With a Preface by the Dean or WEstTMINSTER, and 


a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. P. Mickteruwaire, F.S.A. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in art linen, 63s. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; 





Paris and Melbourne. ' 


[Ready shortly. 
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A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY PRINTED. 


“PREHISTORIC PEEPS,” 


EDWARD T. REED, 


Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW, and Co., Ltd., will issue a unique and finely- printed 
edition—limited in number—of the series of these delightfully humorous Drawings, 


From PUNCH. 


contributed to PUNCH by E. T. REED, on November 7th. 
Each of the Drawings is enclosed in a bordering designed by the Author. 


The impressions are being taken from the original blocks on the finest plate paper, 


with handsome margins. 


The Volume will be issued in a highly characteristic Binding. 


Price 16s. net. 


Copies should now be ordered from the Booksellers so as to secure them. 





8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 





COUGHS, . COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 3ist, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, & 


CAU 


Cc. 
TION.—None genuine vithout the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


FJovernment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLr Manvuractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


In Bottles, 1s, 1d , 2s, 94., 4s. 6d. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water, The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be fuund equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
meni thiswine, On comparisen it 
will be found equal te wine offered 168, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s,, 36s,, 42s. per 


ozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1978, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ae _ SOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 





CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid ... .. ... £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWo PER CEAT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belew £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER, Price 22. 6d. 


ErisopES OF THE MONTH, 

A Unionist Poricy ror IrE1ranp. With Contri. 
butions by Lord Monteagie, the Right Hon. ithe 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Lord Castletown, William 
O’Brien, and H. ce F. Montecomery, 

PurceLL. By C. Hu‘ert H. Parry. 

THE “‘CONSEIL DE FamiLux,”’ By M'ss M. Betham- 


ConTENTS. 


Edwards. 

Taxine Stock or Empioyers’ Liapiuity. By Lod 
Farrer. 

INTERVIEWING IN Practice. By Frank Banfield. 

THe CHURCH AND THE TITHE Acts, By the late 
Henry R. Farqubarson, M.P. 

TuE CURRENCY QUESTION—FOR LaymMEN. By H.R, 


Beeton. 
Ovass Sympatuies. By Mrz. Lynn Linton. 
Cuorcu REForM, By the Bi<hop of st. Asaph. 
Curistian Re-union. By Viscount Halifax. 
COKRFSPONDENCE (AMERICAN ‘‘SouND” Money, 
By Moreton Fiewen and the Hon. Anthony 
Biggius.) 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER, 1895. 

TrsFaLGaR Day. By Algernon Obarle: Swinburne, 

Bisuop BUTLER AND HIS CENSORS. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

Ierp SatisBpury on Evo.tution. By Herbert 
Spencer. 

Great Britain, VENEZUELA, AND THE USITED 
States. By H. Somers Somerset. 

Tue CHINESE View or Missionaries. By T. C. 

By the Hon. Mr. 


Hayllar. 
By Wilfr'd Ward. 


IsLaM AND CANON 
Justice Ameer Ali, 
By R. B. Cunuinghame 
With 


Tue Rierpity or Rome, 
HULDERICO SCHMIDLL, 
By J. 
By Sir Charles 


Giaham. 
By T. Werner 


MacCo.n. 


Tue PAST AND THE FUTURE OF GIBRALTAR. 
a Map. By Lieatena :t-Colonel Adse. 

Tue CHANGE OF OUR MUSICAL PIIcH. 
Cuthbert Haddea. 

Art CONNOiSSEURSHIP IN ENGLAND, 
Robinson. 

AUTHOR, AGENT, AND PUBLISHER, 
Lanarie. 

Tus RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE? 
(1.) A Reply FROM CamBripGe. By Reginald B. 

Fellows. 

(2.) A ReeLty From Cxrorp. By H. Legze. 

InpDIAN FRONTIERS AND INDIAN Finance, By Sir 

Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G., K.C.8.I, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Ha‘f-a Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror NOVEMBER. 


Ovr Foreren Poutcr. By E. J. Diilov. 

Louis Pasteur. By Fatrick Geddes and J. A, 
Thomeon. 

THE PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS IN Russia. By 

Count Les Tolstoy. 

Cuurcah Rsrorm. By the Editor; 

Norse AnD IxnisH LITERATURE, 

Larminie. 

JuDGES AND Lawyers. By Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Bupeet: A NEw Scuteme. By M.G. Matheall. 

Jesuit ZOOPHILY: A REPLY. By Father Tyrrell, 8.J. 

Victor ScHEFFEL. By T. W. Kolleston. 

CovuLp THE CHURCH TRANSFER HER £CHOOLS TO 

ScHoot Boarps? By Dean Farrar, Archdeacons 

Wi'son and Sinclair, andj Canons H. Scott Hollard 

and Eyton, 

THE CONSTANTINOPLE Massacre. By Canon McCcl’. 


London: Ispister and Co, Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 


II, By William 





United Service Magazine, 
ConTENTS FOK NOVEMBER, Price Two Shillings, 


The Command of the Army. 
With Torpedo Boats to Gibraltar. 


The French Army Manceuvres, 1895, 
Captain W. Ptomer. 


After the Battle of Malakand. 
: Captain Hersert, R.A. 


The Last Phase of the Madagascar Campaigr. 
Captain PasFIELD OLIVER. 


On Indian Riots. H, ETantey CLaREF. 


Imperial Defence: a Criticism and a Reply. 
Major H, Breroy, R.F. 


A. Hivirarp ATTEeRIDGE. 
Major Baupocs, R.A. 
G, B, Stuart. 


French Military Cycling. 

Oliver Cromwell as a Soldier. 

The Children of the Regiment, 

Some Aspects of the Gun-room. 

Organisation. 

List of Books, &c., Received for Review. 

London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, FIFTY-EIGHTH EDITION, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE, By a Lady. The Original Author- 
ised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 





London: £1mPxIn, MARSHALL, HaMILtTOx, KENT, 
and Co., Lim te?. 
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W:th Plans, 8vo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

Atthor of ‘ The Farly Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North’ Italy,” &e. 
Including the Founding and Early Dass of the Daiiy News, Experiences as 
War Correspondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean 
War, Bombay curing the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in "1859, &e, 


*‘For many years before his entry into the public service he led a life of st'r- 
ring adventure as journa‘ist, artist, and man of letters in many parts of the 
vorld, In this attra tive and interesting volume Sir Joseph Crowe ree sords bis 
yemin‘secnces (f there carlier years of his varied and eventful carecr.’—Times, 


** All these and mary more and kett-r stories, adventures, iroportant ha ppen- 
ines ate graphically described in this most delightful book." —Dui! ly Crronicte, 
* A life-story of a much-enduring, many-travel'ed Ulysses.”—Dai'y Telegraph. 
“Sir Joseph Crowe’s reminiscences are of entrancing interest.”’— 
St. James's Gazette, 


Large crown 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


BISHOP HEBER: 
Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. 
With Letters and Verss, not hitherto published. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Life of William Carey,” “‘ Henry Martyn, ’ 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


&e. 








Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME PCGOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


Vith the Arguments for and against the present Law, and the various 
proposed Changes in tt. 
(On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handhook of Political Questions.) 
A Manual for Adwinistra‘ors and Workers. 
By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P, 


8vo, 10s. Gd. 
FOUR HUMOURISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I.—DICKENS: Tue Humovurist as Democrat 
TI.—THACKERKAY: Tus Hosourist as PHILosopHer. 
IIL.—GEORGE ELIOT: Tue Huxovurist as Poevr. 
{V.—CARLYLE: Tue Husovurist as Propuer. 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


2 vols. 8v, 303. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, &cholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Kev. Herbert Birxs, M.A. Portrait, Illustra- 
tions, and Maps, 4 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED WITH THE INCARNATION, By the Rev. Cuartes Gore, Canon 
ot Westminster. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part 


preached in te Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added 
some Short Addresses to Communicants. By the late Benyamin Jowett, 
M.A., Mastes of Balliol College. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: the Great Artistic Potter. 


His Perscnal History. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated with 9 Steel 


Portraits and 342 Enugravings on Wood, 5 vols., 7s. 6, each, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


2ls., 7s, 6d., or 2s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. Illus- 


trated, 6s. 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 

“Tl rasait bico, il chantait mieux...... Sila France possélait dix poétes comme 
Jasmin, = poctea de cette influence, eile n’aurait pas 4 craindre de révolutions,” 
—Sainte-Beuve. 





68, each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT, 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION and IN- 


DUSTRY. 
| SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait 


e:ched by Rajon, and numerous Lilustrations, Crown Syvo, 123. 


INDUSTRIAL BIO- | 








MR. MURRAY’S -LIST. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NINE NEW NOVELS. 


RED ROWANS. By Mrs. F. A. Steel, 


Anthor of “‘ Mi-s Stuart's Legacy,” &c. 
STANDARD,.—* Mrs, Steel’s book is healthy aud well written, full of rational 
optimi+m and sympathetic understanding of poor human nature.” 
LIBERAL.—* The work cf a very :kilful mistress in the art of fiction.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Judge it by what canons of critici-m you will, the 
book is a work of art.”’ 


The CROOKED STICK; or, Pollie’s Proba- 


tion. By Rot? BoLtprRewoop, 

ATHENA UM.—“ It is decided y well written, and full of shrewd observations 
and attract ve passazes. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A breezy, — tale, 


n 8vo, 6 


The LONG VACATION. ' By Charlotte M. 


Yonoer, Author of ** The Heir of Redely fe,” &e, 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Her power of endowing her characters with reality, 
and nd waking us beti ieve in n their actual existence, is as strong as ever.’ 





well-imagined, well-written.” 











Cr own 8vo, 6 


A SON of the PLAINS. “By Arthur Pater- 


son, Anthor of “ A Man of his Word,” “Tbe Daughter of the Nez Percés,” &e. 
WHITEHALL REV riBw. —“Thke Anthor has succeeded iu producing a ‘work 
that wil! rank high among high-class fiction, and as a who'esome book for boss 
wili be more eagerly we! comed.” 
SCOTSMAN —“A better story of ‘ova and adventure, specially adventure, 
neither bey nor man ba; any necd to desire.” 








Crowa Svo, 6s. 


The HERONS. By Helen Shipton, 


PUBLISHERS S CIRCU LAR,—* An ad nirably toid story of a prodigal son... 
int erestic 1g throug shout. ° 


The EDUCATION of ANTONIA, By Miss 


F, E. Puiiuips, 





own 8 yo, 


The YOUTH of PARNASSUS, and other 


Stories. By Logan PE ARSALL SmITH, 


WILD ROSE ; 


own 8yvo, 
Frontier, By Francis Franct 3. 


a ma ee ies “Mexican 


The HORSEMAN’S ‘WORD. By Neil Roy. 


MACMILL AN and CO., CO., London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S EW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


In hand:ome Sro, with many iar ag: 21s, net; also Large-Paper C pies, 
3s. net, 


THE BOOK- HUNTER 
IN LONDON: 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL STUHLIFS OF BOOK COLLECTORS 
AND BOOK CULLEVULING. 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATE [=D by PORTRAITS of EWINENT COL- 
LECTORS in ANCI+ NT and MODERN TIMES, by SKETCHES of BOOKISH 
SCENES and LOCALITIES, KMINENT BOOK-SELL“&RS and THEIR 
SHOPs, NOTABLE * HARACTERS, and by FACSIMILE SPECIMENS of 
PRINLING, LINDING, &c., &c. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Author of “The Earlier History of English Bcok- 
s liing,” “ Printers’ Marks,” &c. 
Contents. 

Women as Boox CoLiectTors. 
Curiosities oF Boo« Catalogues, 
BoOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSTALLING. 
Sume Mopgun COLLECToRS, 

















Earty BooruvustTiIne In LoNDON. 
Book AUCTIONS AND SaLes. 

Book Tuizves aNp Boox LENDING, 
BooKHUNTING LoOcaLITI£S. 


Now ieady, in demy 870, cloth, 5:, 


SOME NOTES on the HISTORY of the 


PARISH of WHITCAURCH, OXON. Py the Rev. Jonn Exvatrer, M.A, 
kKector of that Pur so, and Honorary Canon of Christ Church. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


n bandsome crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 


SYLVIA CRAVEN : or, The Sins of the 


Fathers. By Gorpon Ho. MFS. 
A pea-ant, reailab’e tale.” *— Atheneum. 
“ Pretty av d very well written.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* A delightfully interesting story.”—Southport Visitor. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5a, 


CARL WINTER’S DREAM. 


Romance, By Pau. eee 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 


The DOWAGER LADY TREMAINE. By 


Mrs. J. B. ALLIOTT. 


NEW : "OLUMES oA VERSE. 
In crown 8yv>», cloth, 2 


ON the SUMMIT, and other Poems. 


BexsamMin GEOuGE AMBLER, 
CHEAP EDITION, ls. 6d. 


4 J 
SITA, and other Poems for Recitation. 
By Mrs, AyimER Gowixe (Em‘lit Aylmer Blake). 
bs / pieasant little voluue, Strong feeling and gentle sentiment embodied in 
themes great acd email supply the material for this gracefal littls brochare,”— 
Daily Telegraph, 


A Fairy 


By 


A few copies still left of the former dition, 3s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRa«yx, Albemarle Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Pate rnoster Row, London, E.C. 
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NEW & RECENT BOOKS. 


A TRILOGY OF 
BOOKS ABOUT WALES. 


Its History, Legends, Folk-Lore, &c. 
By MARIE TREVELYAN. 


1. GLIMPSES OF WELSH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER, Crown 8vo, 408 pp., vellum 
cloth, illuminated, 6s.; gilt edges, 6s, 6d. 

‘There are stories of ancient superstitions and 
customs, of poets and musicians, «f pioneers of dis- 
sent, of eccentric persone, of folk-lore and gho-ts, 
some of which are new to us, and, new or old, are 
told in a spirited style. Spirited also are the 
pictures of religious festivals, of the old Welsh Tory 
gentleman, the Welsh farmer, the hiring fair, the 

Eisteddfod, and other national products aud institu- 

tions.”—Saturday Review. 


2. FROM SNOWDON TO THE SEA: 
Stirring Stories of North and South Wales, 
Orown 8vo, 432 pp., cloth, emblazoned, 63. ; 
gilt edges, 6:. 6d. 

*‘ This is one of the best collections of Welsh tales 
we have yet ceen......It is a book which every lover of 
romance should purchase.”"—Newcastle Chronicle, 

“Rich in the traditions, folk-lore, and romances 
which have been woven into stories by this able 
authoress.”—Shefficld Independent. 


8. THE LAND OF ARTHUR: its 


Heroes and Heroines, Crown 8vo, 440 pp., 
cloth, illuminated, 63.; gilt edges, 63, 6d. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE BADMINTON LIBRARY,’ 
472 pp., cloth, with Portraits, &c., price 103. 6d. 
A limited number of Large-paper Co; ics, 4to, 
half-morocco, gilt top, 3ls. €d. 
THE WHIST TABLE. A Treasury of 
Notes on the Royal Game. By “Cavenpisu,” 
C. Mossor, A. OC. hwatp, CuakLes Hervey, and 
other Distinguished Players, To which is added 
£OLO WHIST and its RULES. A New and 
Revised Treatise on ‘Svlo Whist,” containing all 
the latest Alterations, Additions, and Improve. 
ments, by Mr. ABRAHAM S, WILKS. The whole 
edited by “ PortLanpD.” 

*‘A noble volume, which will no doubt be a 
perennial source of delight to the devotees of whist, 
and the young playen’s best guide to proficiency. It 
proc’aims its authority in high style...... There is also 
a learned treatisa on solo whist by Mr. A. 8. Wilks. 
The binding of the book is quite a picture.”—Worl4, 


HOURS IN MY GARDEN, and other 
Nature tketches. By A. H. Japp, LUL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “ Life of De Quincey,” &e, 
With 138 Dlustrations by W. H. J. Boot, A. W. 
Cooper, and others. In large crown 8vo, 344 pp., 
cloth, bevelled boirds, 6s. ; gilt edgis, 6+. 6d, 

** A book that wou'd have mace Parson White, of 

Selborne, sit up all night. Every page is poetry and 

suggestiveness.”—Liverpool Mercury, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED TO DATE. 
THE MAKERS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Historical and Biographical. From 1600 to the 
Present Time. By W. H. Davenport Apams, 
With a Map and 12 Illustrat ons, crown 8vo, 
482 pp., c’oth, 4s, 6d; gilt edges, 5:, 

“The story is told in simple language, without any 
striving after effect, and the main facts are brought 
into proper relief and not buried under a mass of 
detail,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY OF OUR COLONIES. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. With 6 Maps, crown 8yo, 
394 pp., cloth, 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 53. 
** A marvellous story of British enterprise, clearly, 
accurately, and pleasantly told.”—Weekly Di:patch. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIU MEDICINE, &c, 
MAN AND HIS MALADIES; or, The 


Way to Health. A Popular Handbook of 

Physiology and Domestic Medicine, in accord 

with the advance in Medical Science. By A. E. 

Bringer, B.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., Author 

of “ Depress:on,” &c. Crown 8vo, 496 pp., cluth, 6s, 

“ This is an excellent book, which ought to be of 

great value in the homes of intelligent people,’”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


LANDMARKS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Henry J. Nicot, Author of “ Great 
Movements,” &c. Fourth and Cheap Edition, 
with 12 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 472 pp., cloth, 
33. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

** Mr, Nicolls well-arranged volume will be of 
serv.ce to the rtudent and interesting to the general 
reader, The volume deserves praise for simplicity of 
purpose as will as for careful workmanship,”— 
Spectator, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY: his Life 
ard Writivgs, With Unpublished Corre- 
spondence. By ALEXANDER H, Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.8.E., Author of “Memoir of Hawthorne,” 
&c. New, Kevised, and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portraits, &c., 63. 

“The sole original storehouse of biographical 
information on De Quincey..... -Dr. Japp is to be 
praised for having collected probably most things 
that are to Le kcowa about the opium-eater,”— 
Saturday Review. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S HANDY-BOOK. 
Three Hundred aud Fifty Useful Every-day 
Recipes. By O. J. S. THompsoy, Author of 
“The Best Thing to Do,” &c. Crown §vo, 128 
pp., boards, ls, 

DRINKS OF ALL KINDS, HOT AND 
COLD, for all Seasons (including Temperance 
and Restorative Drinks), By Freperick and 
Sermour Davizs. In fcap. 8vo, boards, ls, 


London: JOHN HOGG, 
13 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.O. 








Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK 


‘Large imperial 4to, art canvas, 10:, 6d. 
“ Fifty cartoons, each containing at the least one 
laugh.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir 


Watter Besant. With 131 Illu-trat‘ons by 
William Patten, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

“A fitting companion to his book on ‘London.’ It 
is brilliantly written end. beautifally illustrated....., 
As ke touches no subject which Le does not sdorn 
with a charming style, he has made his account of 
Westminster as readable as the most fascirating 
novel he has ever written.”’—London, 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK 


By F. W. Rozryson, Author of * Grandmother’s 
Money.” 2 vols., 10s, net; and at every Library. 


THE VOICE OF THE 


CHARMER, by L. T. Mrapr, is now realy, 
in 3 vols., 15°. net; and at every Library. 


HEART OF OAK. By W. 


CxiarK RoSSELL. 3 vols., 15s, ne‘. 

“It is an excellent sca-story, which has all the 
good qualities for which its author’s books are ad- 
mired, and which will maintain and confirm its repu- 
tation.”—Scotsman, 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERI- 


MENT. By Mrs. HuncerrorD. 3 vols., 15s. net. 

** Beyond all doubt or question ‘The Professor’s 

Experiment’ is one of the most mirthful and most 

wholesome books of the year. This exhilarating+tory, 

eoseai Such a fictional tonic cannot but be regarded as ‘a 

boon and a blessing to men’ by every novel-reader of 
a cheerful mind.’’—Daily Teleyraph. 


ERNEST GLANVILLE'S NEW ADVENLTURK s 


THE GOLDEN ROCK, is now 


ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 6d. 


LILITH. By George Mac- 


Donatp, Author of “ Phintastes.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“Dr, MacDona'd bas so poetical a nature that it 
is not surprising to find his latest work not only a 
most graceful phantasy and al'egory, but also a 
prose-poem...... r. MacDonali’s beok is full of clever 
and striking passages, and Mr. Raven is as weird a 
creation as Lilith herself is fascinating. ‘ Lilith’ is 
without doubt a book to be read and read again by 
all who appreciate a clever blend of the mystic and 
the poetic.”— Court Journal. 


CLARENCE. By Barer Harre. 


With 8 Illustrations, Orown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 
“A story magnificently built: a story o: heroic 
emotions and absorbing adventure,” — Saturday 
eview. 


LADY KILPATRICK. By 


Rosert Bucuanan, Author cf “God and the 
Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The character of Dulcie Kilpat: ick is on> that has 
few equa!s in the entire gallery of contemporary fic- 
tion, unless among the bes: of Mr. Hardy’s hervines, 
scene It is a capital novel.” — Liberal, 


THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt 


CainEk. LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely set 
in new type, and bound uniform with “The 
Manxman,” crown S8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF 


AUREOLE: a Diary of To-Day. Printed on 
blush-rose paper, and bound in decorated silk 
cloth, crown 8vo, 6, 
“ A refreshingly light and airy volume..,...‘ Aureoe’ 
is delightful everywhere.””—Punc 


DAGONET ABROAD. By 


GreorcGe R. Sms, Author of “Mary Jane’s 
Memoirs,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“€One might search the whole range of the litera- 
ture of travel withoat finding a more entertaining 
companion than Mr. G. R. Sims.”— World. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


IN THE QUARTER. By 


Rosert W. Cx#AMBERS, 


THE KING IN YELLOW. 


By Rosert W. CHAMBERS, 

“Novelty of a daring kind marks the work of Mr. 
R. W. Chambers, a writer whose fame in America has 
been securely established by a piquant story of Paris 
Bohemian life, ‘In the Quarter.’ *’—Morning Leader, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 


ZINE. One Shilling Monthly. ConTents ror 
NOVEMBER:—Vittack COrart. By Mary 
Hartier.—A Frexcu Squire’s Diary IN THE 
SixTeeEnru Ogrntury. by Rev. W. Burnet, M.A. 
—LIGHTNING FROM THE East, By T. H. B. 
Graham.—ALEXANDER Ross: PEDaNT SCHOOL- 
MASTER OF THE AGE OF CROMWELL. By Foater 
Watson, M.A.—THE Romance OF Speort. By 
Clifford Cordley.—WriTsrs AND SPEAKERS. By 
H. N. Orellin.—TuHe BirtH anD GROWTH OF THE 
Broap GavuGE.—KnotsForD 1N Fiction, By 
Rev. George A. Payne.—Sirn Epwarp HaMLer. 
By Col. A.C. Gleig.—Does. By B. Clay Finch.— 
A Sone or Psrcue. By M. A. Curtois.—Tue 
TinprER-Box. By Sylvanus Urban, 





















































London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 








JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BIBLICAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., the Right 
Rev. the Lor.t Bishop of Riron, the Rev. Joun 
Currorp, D.D., M.A., the Rev. Marcus Dons, 
D D., the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., M.A., and 
others, Crown Svo, 3s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S 


WINDOW. Selections from the Writings of the 
Rev. J. R Mitier, D.D., Author of ** Making 
the Most of Life.” Small crown 8vo, with Por. 
trait, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. KE. J. Uanvy, Author of ** How to be 
Happy though Marricd,” “ Uncle John’s Talks 
with his Nephews,” &c. With Map and IlLlastra- 
tions, sma!l crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN A MULE LITTER TO THE TOMB 
OF CONFUCIUS. By Atrx. ARMSTRONG, 
F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 2s, 6d, 


THE CRUISE OF THE ROVER 
CARAVAN. By Gorpon Srasies, M.D., R.N. 
With Iilustrations by Chas, Whymper. Extra 
crown Evo, gilt cdges, bevelled boards, 53. 


TUDOR QUEENS & PRINCESSES. 


By Saran Titer, Extra crown 8yo, Illustrated, 
gilt edges, Levelled boards, 53, 
“A dozen interesting biographical sketchcs of 
Queen Elizabeth and her housewomen, written with 
much spirit.”—Scotsman, 


THE LADY’S MANOR; or, Between 
River and Brook. A Tule. By EMMA MARSHALL. 
1] ustrated by W. Lance. Extra crown 8yo, gilt 
edges, bevelled boards, 5s, 
**The interest of the story never flags, the various 
scenes move quickly, and the book is beautitully 
bound sud well illustrated.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


KATHERINE’S KEYS. By Sarah 


Doupyey, Illustrated by Chas, Richardson, 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s. 


THE SAGA BOOK OF LUNDA. By 
Jessie M, K, Saxby, Author of ** The Lads of 
Lunda,’ Illustrated by C. O. Murray. Ciown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

‘Mrs. Saxby inveats her books with much of the 
nga which iuspired Scott in * ‘fhe Pi:ate.’ ’— 
imes, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG 
STOWAWAY. By Mrs. GeorGe CorbeiT, Ilu- 
trated, crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 

“A story full of movement and lively interest.”— 

Glasgow Herald, 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners St., W. 





THE NEW WORK BY 
MR. J, COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. 


Just published, 1s, 
CHRISTIANITY IN 
COMMON SPEECH: 


Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief. 


By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 


Author of “The Christ that Is To Be,” 
“The Quickening of Caliban,” &c. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


For DIGEST OF REPORT see 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Special Supplement for November 








Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 





Orrice—86 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





VOYSEY’S NEW WORK. 

Theism as a Science of Natural 
Theology and Natural Religion. 
By Rev, OHARLES VOYSEY. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Price 2s, 6d. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE: a Bio- 


graphy, ByAnna M. Sropparr. With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s 
Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s, 


« Most interesting record of a singularly interesting life......A worthy memorial 
of a fascinating personality and an adequate record of a noble career.”—Daily 


Chronicle. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
The TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminis- 


cences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, 
Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By Joun SKELTON, C.B., 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, with a Front’spiece, 7s. 62. 


“ Dr. Skelton’s latest work is one of the most charming that we have come 
across for a considerable time......and will, we are sure, prove a delight to 
many.”—Westminster Gazette, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. 


By Sir Herbert MaxwELt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Meridiana: Noonutide 
Es:ays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” *‘ A Duka of Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, 63. 


“There is mature thought, wide reading, and an intimate knowledge of men 
and of society, as well as of the graces and ornaments of style in th se essayz.”— 
Scotsman. 


' AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
SOME MEMORIES of PARIS. 


ADOLPHUS. Crown 8yo, 63. 


By F. 


‘Throughout the book the writing and the feeling alike have a vivacity, a 
refinement, and a charm that well become their subject......It is a delightful 
book.’—Scotsman. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHAPTERS in an ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 
Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece, By E. M. Cuurce. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“The most adventurous and fascinating piece of biography we have come 
across for a long time,” — West minster Gazette, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
The SAVIOUR in the NEWER LIGHT; 


a Present Day Study of Jesus Christ. By Rev. A. Rosrnson, B,D., Minister 
of the Pari-h of Kilmun, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
The ENTAIL; or, The Lairds of Grippy. 


By Joun Gait. A New Illustrated Edition, Revised and Edited by D. 
SToRRAR MELDRUM, [Illustrated by John Wallace. 2 vols, fcap, Syvo, 
3s. net each, 


Standard Edition in Half-Crown Volumes. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
DANIEL DERONDA. Vol. I. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 961. NOVEMBER, 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

THE CHINESE NAVY.—II. THE SIEGE OF WEI-HAI-WEI. With a Plan, 
By Our CoRRESPONDENT In CHINA, 

IRELAND REVISITED. By ALFrep AUSTIN. 

AFIER MANY DAYS, By THe AuTHor or “‘ Mona Maciean,” 

A TRIP HEAVENWARD: BALLOONING AS A SPORT. By B. Bapzn 
Powett, Lieutenant, Scots Guards. 

“WHEN THE ALMOND-TREE SHALL FLOURISH.” By Cunistian BuRKE. 

THE VILLAGE OF PERFECT HEALTH: LEYSIN-SUR-AIGLE. By Canon 
H. D. Rawnster. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. 58-64, 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 

SAINT MARY’S LAKE (YARROW). By J. B, Seuxrex, 

WANDERINGS IN PERSIAN KURDISTAN. By Watrer B, Harzis, 

LAND IN THE HIGHLANDS: SHUULD THE GOVERNMENT LEGISLATE? 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 
The Greater Victorian Poets 


(Tennyson, Browning, Mat. Arnold). 


By Professor HUGH WALKER, M.A. 7s. 6d. The Master of Balliol writes: 
“I do not think there exists anywhere else so comprehensive and complete 
an analysis of the poetic qualities of these writers, and also of their relations 
to the thought and life of the time.” 


The Private Life of Warren 


Hastings, the First Governor-General of 
India. 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Fully Illustrated, 10. 6d. ‘‘ Most ample 
historical information, admirably illustrated. The rey on ar ee sketches of 


Hastings’ contemporaries are valuable contributions to literature.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 


Feudal England: Historical 
Studies on the XIth and XIIth Centuries. 


By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 123. 6d. ** It contains some of 
the most important contribations that have been made of late years to the 
earlier chapters of Engliss history.”—Athenzum, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 


The King’s Peace: a Historical 


Sketch of the English Law Courts. 
By F, A. INDERWIOK, Q.C. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Constitutional History and Con- 


stitution of the Church of England. 


By Dr. FELIX MAKOWER. Large 8vo, 15: “A mo:t learned and 
exhaustive treatise. Great good sense and abundant learning are Dr. 
Makower’s leading characteristics, and no Anglican divine should fail to 
make himse!f acqaainted with this exhaustive monograph, wh’ch is quite 
indispensab!e to him if he desires to study the history of his — 
—Athenzum. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EARL NELSON. 


The Oxford Church Movement: 


Sketches and Recollections. 


‘By the late G. WAKELING. 8vo, 7*.6d. [The Author] ‘seems to have 
idone hard work in connection with the events he records. The book will 
have a large circulation. Sketches of m:n abound: and perhaps as a 
memorial of such forgotten names thesa Recollections will deserve the tale 
they are pretty certain to have.””—Duily Chronicle. 


LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol I. 


Richard Rolle, of Hampole, an 
English Father of the Church, and his 


Followers. 


Edited by Pro’essor C. HORSTMAN, 10s.64. “It contains 442 pages of 
Texts, which are unq«stionably of great importance, edited from the M33 
in Dr. Horstman’s usual painstaking manner. Most of the pieces are new.” 
—Athenzum, “ Deserves a cordial reception.””—Scotsman, 


Vergil in the Middle Ages. 


By Piofessor D. COMPARETTI. With an Introduction by Professor 
ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7s, 6d, 


IMPORTANT WORK ON CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
Catholic Socialism. 


By Professor NITTI. Translated. With Introduction by Professor D, G. 
RITCHIE, M.A. (Oxon), —— 8vo, 10s,6d. “There is no book in the 
English languaze trom which the same information can be obtained. 
Thoroughly readub'+.’—Economic Review, ‘*A critical study of all the 
more important t:pea of Socialism.”—Times, ‘The title does not fully 
suggest the range cf its contents, The general epithet ‘Christan’ might 
with advantage be substituted for Catholic. A treatise of great pr:ctical 
value.”—Saturday Review, 


Civilisation and Decay. 


By BROOKS ADAMS, §&vo, 7s, 6d, 


Moral Pathology. 


By A. E, GILES, M.D., B.Sc. 2s, 6d. [Social Science Series, 


Punishment and Reformation. 


By F. HOWARD WINKS, LL.D. 6s. ‘One of the best accounts of the ori- 
gin and development of tne modern prison system.”—Dai!y Chronicle. ** Wi 1 
be found thoroughly interesting by the general reader.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“Av admirable historical ske:cu,”—National Observer. 


Literary Types: being Essays 


in Criticism. 


By E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.Soc. 4s. 6d. 
Essays on De Quincey (Man of Letters), Lamb (Essayist), Carlyle (Philoso- 
pher), Landor (Dramatist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet). ‘“* No more 
pleasant guide cculd be desired,’’—Liberal, “Always modest and sym- 
pathet'c.”—Glasqgow Herald, 


G. H. HINTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Stella; and An Unfinished Com- 


munication : Two Studiesin the Unseen. 3/6. 
Confession: a Novel. 


By ELIZABETH E. EVANS. 3s, 6d, 


Transplanted Manners: a Novel. 


By ELIZABETH E. EVANS, 3s. 6d, 





EDINBURGH AND LONOON, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd.. London. 
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JAMES CLARKE AND C0’S NEW BOOKS, 
The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1896. Illustra- 


tions on nearly every page. In handsome cloth binding, 4s. i 

As a Reward Book, Birthday, or Obristmas Present, ‘‘ The Rosebud Anjval” 
stands unrivalled. The short stories in prose and verse are full of healthy 
aumonr, and whi'e free from goody-goodiuers, convey many a lesson ina quiet way. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPLORINGS IN and 


AROUND LONDON. By R. Anpom. With nearly 100 Illustrations by 
T. M. R. Whitwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HIS RUSTIC WIFE. By Mrs. Haycrart. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 64. 


TOMMY, and other Poems for Recitations. 


By Rupyarp Kipiine, “P.,” Mary E. Manners, Lewis CaRro.., and 
other favourite Authors, Crown 8vo, ls. 


GIRLHOOD. By Marranne FArNInGHAM. 


New and Revisei Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


IN RELIEF of DOUBT. By Rev. R. E. 


Wetsn, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. By Euizasera Stuart 


PHELPS. Oloth, 6s, 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. <A Biography by his 


Nephew, Howarp A, Kennepy. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3:. 61, 


A HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


For Schools, By Joun Fiske, Litt D., LL.D. With 180 Illustrations and 
39 Maps. Post 8vo, leather bick, gilt top, 73. 61. 


CHARLES EVERSLEY’S CHOICE. A New 


Book by Emma JANE WORBOISE. ls, 6d. 


A PASTORAL MEDLEY. By V.D.M. A 


Series of Pap2rs reprinted from the “ Baptist Union Magazine.” Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PURITANISM in the OLD WORLD and 


inthe NEW. From the inception in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Fstabli-hment of the Poritan Theocracy in New England. A Historical 
Haudbook. By Rev. James Greaory, of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 63, 


MODERN KNIGHTS-ERRANT, and other 


Sermons, Preached at Wcodberry Down Chape!, Stamford Hill, by Rev. 
Grorege Hay Morgan. Crown Svo, cloth, 3: 6d. 





London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


TYLSTON & EDWARDS & A. P. MARSDEN’S 


LIST. 











JUST OUT. 


The TRUE STORY of the CHEVALIER 
D’EON, MAN, WOMAN, and DIPLOMATIST. 


His Adventares, Experiences, and Metimorphoses at the Courts of Louis 
XV., Elizabeth of Russia, and George III., told by the aid of Stata and 
Sreret Papers. By Ernest A, VizsteLLy, With 16 important [ilastritions 
after Cosway, Angelica Kauffmann, and others, 500 Cozies on demy 8vo, 
15s, net. 
Fp cial Edition, ready November 7th, of 100 Copies on Large Faper, with 
Colourcd Illustrations, £2 2s, net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HERETIC’S DAUGHTER. 


By Maup WryEetH WyspuHam. Crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, 6s. 
“The Eeret‘c’s Daughter is pretty sure to stir the pu'ses of 2, large number of 
ceaders.—Athenzum. 
“Sounds interesting ? &o it is.’"—Dundee Advertiser, 
“ The story...... is well told.”—Glasgow Herald, 


BOSCOBEL; or, The Adventures of 
Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. 
By Tuomas Buiount. Edited with a Bitliography by Coagtes G. THomas, 
Printed by T, and A, Constable, with a specially engraved Frontispiece, by 
©. W. Sherborn, of the Coat of Arms granted by King Charles IL, to Colonel 
Carlos. 500 Copies, crown 8vo, 5s net. (This work will not be reprinted, 
A few copies remain.) 

** Finely printed and well edited.” —Times, 

“ A beautifel reprint of an attractive book......Edited by Charles G. Thomas, 
who prefaces an introduction and bibliography—both of great interest.”—Saturday 
Review, 

“It is just the book for a gift—good to look on and worth having for itself,” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


TYLSTON and EDWARDS, and A. P. MARSDEN, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 





BY FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.8, 


HENRY VIIL and the ENGLISH MONASTERIES. An 
Attempt to Illustrate the History of their Suppression, with an Appendix 
and Maps sbowirg the Situation of the Religious Houses at tha Time of 
their Disso!ution. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. each, [Sixth Edition, 

May also be had in 2 vol:., with 34 Page Illustrations and 5 Maps, half-bound 
in Persian morceco, top edge gilt, 30s. Tue Illustrations separately, 5s, 
The Sixth Edition is now being issued in Monthly Shilling Parts. Parts I. ta 

XIV. ready. 


EDWARD VI. and the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
Its Origin Illustrated by hitherto Unpublished Document. With 4 Fac. 
simi'e Pages of the MS. Demy 8vo, 123, [Third Thousand, 

* We cannot refrain from expressing our admiration of the method in which 
the author has conducted his whole inqairy. It ought to have a large circula. 
tion, for it contains by far the best account we have ever seen of the changes in. 
troduced in Edward VI.’s reign.”’— Guardian, 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and MISSION of ST. BENE. 
DICT. With an Ap:endix, containing a Complete List of the Benedictine 
Ckurches and Morastcries in England, with the Date of their Foundation, 
Third Thon: and, ls, 


A CHRONICLE of the ENGLISH BENEDICTINE 
MONKs, from Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary 
to the Dea’h of James II.; being the Chronological Notes of Dom Bennett 
Welldon, 0.%.B., a Monk of Paris, Edited from a Manuscript in the Library 
of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside. Demy 4to, 12s, 6d. 


The HISTORY and FATE of SACRILEGE. By Sir 
Hewry Speimay, Kt. Edited, in part from two MSS., revised and cor: ected, 
With a Con’ivust.ov, large Additions, and an Introductory Es:ay. By Two 
Priests of the Church of Hngland. Fourth Edition, with additional Notes 
and apn Appendix, bringing tue work up to date, by Rev. C. F. 8, Wagren, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 123, 


The DARK AGES: a Series of Essays Illustrating the 
State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Centuries. By the late Dr. Maittanp, Keeper of the MSS, at 
Lambeth. Fifth Edition, with an Introduction by FREDERICK STOKES, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


The HIERURSIA; or, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
With Nctes and Dissertations elucidating its Doctrines and Ceremonies, By 
Dr. Danixt Rock. 2 vols. A New and thorongbly Revisad Edition, with 
many new Illustrations. Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. James WEALE, 
24s, 
The Editor (whose qualifications for his cffice ara we'l known) has spared n» 
effo: ts in making the nook perfect ; and as he has had much additional matter 
unknown to the learned author, his succe s has been assured. 
A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed oa fine laid paper, with 
red rubric lites, £2 103.,to secure copies of which immediate application 15 
necessary. 


A HISTORY of the SOMERSET CARTHUSIANS. By 


KE. MarGareT THOMPSON. 

This Volame has Sixteen Page Illustrations of Hinton Charter-House, Witham 
Friary, &c., by the Autbor’s Sister, Miss L. B. Taompson, and will prove an 
interesting work to antiquarians, especially of Somersctshire and tha West of 
England generally. Demy 8vo, 123, [Just ready. 

By the Rev. OSWALD J. REICHEL, M.A, B.O.L., F.S.A., 
sometime Vice-Principal of Cuddeston College. 


SOLEMN MASS at ROME in the NINTH CENTURY, 
Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions, and a Sketch Plan of « 
Basilica. Demy 8vo, ls, [ Ready, 


The ORIGIN of ENGLISH LITURGICAL VESTMENTS, 


prescribed for use in the Thirteenth Century. With 6 Iilustrations. A 
Paper read before the Exeter Diocusan Society. 8vo, 1s. 6d, (Ready. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL of CANON LAW. 


Vol. I, The SACRAMENTS. Dewy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
Vol. If, LITURGICAL DISCIPLINE, (Preparing. 


JOHN HODGES, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





TO BE READY ON DECEMBER 2nd. 
2 vols. demy 8v0, with 10 Portraits in Col'otype, cloth gilt, 24s, 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
HIS FAMILY LETTERS. 
With a Memoir by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Large-Paper Edition, to consis‘ = aves only, printed upon Hand-made 
uper, £3 os. 


ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 5 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londou 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 W#LLINGTON STREST, STRAND. 
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NOTICE.—T7HE TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for NOVEMBER, 1895, contains, among other 
Articles of Interest:—THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 
By L. Dougall. Chaps. 7- 183—BREAKING THE LINE— 
MY FIRST “ KILL”—PITT’S FAVOURITE NIECE— 
TIMES TO DIE—And SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 
By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. 14-15. 


New Works Now Ready. 
REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE 


MORGAN. To which are added Letters to and from her Hasband, the late 
Avaustus De Moz@an. Edited by her Daughter, Mary A. De Morgan, 
With Portrait. In 1 vol. large crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


NOTABLE PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By the Hon. Cuaries 
K. Tuckerman, First Minister Resident of the United States of America to 
Greece. With Portrait. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 


Percy Fitzaeraup, M.A, F.8.A4., Author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Stage,’’ 
&e. 


In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63, 


New NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. By Kenneru 


- Mackay, Author of ‘‘ Out Back,” &,. In 1 vol, crown 8yo. 
NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. 


By Caren Vanek, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By Ruopa 


Brovueuron, Author cf “ Nancy,” &c. In 1 vo!. crown 8yvo, 63, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


MR, FREDERIC HARKISON’S NEW WORK, 


STUDIES IN 
EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. 
Author of “The Choice of Books,” &c, 


Demy S8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[Ready November 6th, 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyll under Napoleon the First. From the French of 
ALBERT PuLitzeR, With Photogravure Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2ls. 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By tbe Right Rev. Bishop Knicut-Brucr, formerly Bi: hop of Mashonaland, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8yO, 103, 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE 


SPRINGS. By Colonel Sir Henry Cotvitx, K.0.M.G., C.B., recently 
Bi —- Commissioner in Uganda. With numervus Ilastrations and 2 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 163, 

“From beginning to end there is not a dull page in the book,” —Daily Graphic. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


WALTER Ra.eIGH, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University 
Cuilege, Author of “‘ The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol: a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lions ToLutemMacuE, Author 
ot ‘Safe Studie:,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6, 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By QOonstance Mavp, Ilius- 
trated by H, Granville Fell, Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT 


ROUND THE WORLD. By M. Cornwati row Author of “ My 
Deg Plato,” &c, With numerous Iliustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND 


PLEASURE. By L. H. Porter. Revised and Ejited by F. W. 
SHORLaND, Amateur Champ‘on, 1892-3-4. Small 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d, 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton,” 


ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isazetta 


O. Forp, Author of ‘Miss Blake cf Monkshalton.” i vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. “aes 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’8 LIST. 





With 54 Plates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some of 
Wolf’s finest Works and Studies of Animals. 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, 


ANIMAL PAINTER. 


By A. H. PALMER, 
Author of “The Life of Samuel Palmer.” 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. 


ddited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 


In 1 vol, imp, 8vo, pp. 1,800, £2 2a, in cloth; or £2 12s, 6d, in half-morocco. 








NEW BOOK BY F. J. WHISHAW. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. 
REPRINTED ARTICLES AND SKETCHES. 
By FRED. J. WHISHAW, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


CONTENTS.—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paraci-e 
—Ducks in Ladoga—Bear’s Point of View—Folk-lore of the Mouj k—A Wel!- 
Cursed Bear— Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptised Spirits—A Witc. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 


Exposition of pe Darwinian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwisi«» 
Questions. By Grorce Joun Romanrs, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. Part J). 
POS£-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Hercdity and Utitizy, With Portrait 
and 5 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s, 6d, 


MENSURATION FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. 


By ALFRED LopaE, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St, John’s College, Oxfor.J, 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal Inaian Engineering Col.eze, 


Cooper’s Hill. Crown 8yo, 43, 6d, 
By J. W. 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


WELSsrorD, M.4., formerly Fellow of Gonvilleand Caius Coilege, Cambridze, 
and C, H, P, Mayo, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambr cz», 


Assistant-Masters at Harrow Schcol, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d.; cr with Answers, 


43. 6d 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and other Tales. By 


Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the Phoenician,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“Remarkable for vigour and picturesqueness...... The book is entertainizz 
throughout, and will be eagerly read by all who take it up,”—Scotsman, 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen 


M. Bouttoy. Crown Svo, 63. 
“ The book is of the highest literary m:rit,and some of the situations, of th: il'- 
ing interest, are dramatically and thoughtfully represented.”—Scotsman. 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of New 


York. By Branperx Mattuzws. With 13 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 








Now ready, price Sixpenca. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— NOVEMBER. 


OLD Mr. bg ge By Mrs, Oliphant. | Tom’s Seconp Missus. By M i. 
Chaps, 21-24, rancis. 





Amoxe Tax Ketrers, By D.J.Robert-| Patuinspurn Gort Poxp. By P. 
son Acderson Grahim. 
. . A Crerican Lxreriorn, By L. B. 
AWitcs! a Wircu! By Fred, Whishaw. Watford. 
THROUGH THE Inow Gates In A Parr-| AT THE SiGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrews 
OaRED GIG, By H, A, Gwynne, Lang. 











Price One Shilling Monthly. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“ Rapier”). 
No. 4. NOVEMBER, 1595. 


FOX HUNTING, Lord Willoughby de Broke, Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 


The SHOT-GUN in NORW AY. Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. Mllustrated by 4- 
Thorburn and N. J. Gibb. 


A NIGHT’S NETTING. The Hon, John Scott-Montague, M.P. 
H, G. Massey, A.R.P.E. 

AMONG the SEA-BIRDS. R. B, Lodge. 
FOOTBALL. C. B. Fry. 

RAOING IN 1895. Alfred E, Watson. Illustrated by G. D, Giles. 

OLD SPORTING PRINTS. Hedley Peek. Illustrated, 

AFTER the WILD DEER. Sir John Edwards-Mos:, Bart. Illustrated by 
Charles Whymper. 


An AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 
Trevor Haddon, 


The AMERICA CUP. H, Horn, 
NOTES by “RAPIER.” 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated from Photozra hs, 


Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. Illustrated by 


Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 





London: EDWARD “ARNOLD, 3 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.'S NEW LIST. 
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Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher. 


By J. A. CARR, LL D. , 

ith Portrait and a Plan of Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 10a, 6d. 

** Dr, Carr’s delineation of the career and character of Ussher is almost a 
model of what biography cught to be, such is its impartiality, its balance, 


and its pleasantness and freshners of narra‘ion......It is impossible to take 


leave of Dr, Oarr’s admirable work without a word of hearty congratulation 
ou the praiseworthy manner in which he has accomplished a d fficult task,” 
Morning Post. 

** A man who was born in the early years of Shakespeare (1581) and to 
whom, though a Churchman, Oliver Cromwell gave the honours of a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, would seem to be a hero of engaging 
memories. Such was James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, to whose life 
Canon Carr, LL.D., devotes an extremely readable volume......This volume 
is full of good things, and will doubtless be read, as it deserves to be.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Work in Great Cities. 


By the Rev. A, F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., of the Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. (Shortly. 


Life of Angelina Margaret Hoare. 


By her SISTERS and Mrs. WALTER M. HOARE, 
ith Portrait and I]lustrations. 

— by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of Bishop’s College, 
alcutta. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Retracings: a Personal and a 
Family Record. 


By CATHERINE JACSON. 

With six Illustrations, including Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, net. 
The present volume pictures, with quiet realism, the history of an English 

country family, closely connected with the great Sir Robert Peel, tracing its 

career from the early days of the century down to the present time. The 

faithfulness of the drawing renders this a valuable representation of a phase 

of English life which in the rush of modern existence is rapidly passing away. 


Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 
By the Rev, HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Ohair- 
man of the 0.E.T.S. 
384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“Ganon Ellison’s words have the merit of go'ng straight to the point. 
There is mcch gracefulne s in his style; the plain facts are laid bare. and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom with resistless force.”—Ecclesiastical Guzette. 

“*Ttes a e worthy of the man and of bis mission, and cannot fail to receive 
deep and prayerful consideration.”—Church Bells, 


Recollections of Persons and 


Events. 
By Canon PENNINGTON. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

Arecord of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life, in the earlier 
yeats of this century. Cancn Pennington gives, from personal recollection, 
a grephic account of whit was known as “the Golden Age of Clapham,” 
when this old-fashioned eu' u:b of London was the centre of a widely known 
religious and literary coterie. 

“Canon Pennington has produced a most interesting and readable book. 
He has succeeded in making some bygone days live again.” —Church Bells, 

** Distinctly pleasing.” —Athenzum. 


Social Enigmas. 


By JOHN BRAITHWAITE. 
Being a Let*er on the Social Questions suggested by the perusal of “ The 
New F.oreat.” 
Fancy covers, 1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ The general idea of the se: ies is excellent.”—Guardian, 
“‘The scheme excites our interest,”"—Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 


THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


VIIIL—AMERICA. 


By the Right Rev. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Dela- 


ware, U.S.A. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
Strengthen your Hands: 
Address to Church Workers. 
By a CHURCH WORKER. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 2s. 
“Full of practical matter and genuine expericnce of parcchial work.”— 
Guardian. 


A Girl’s Difficulties, 


By G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 
Imp. 32mo, paper, 3d. ; clctb, 6d. 

* We should like to know it to be not only in the hands, but in the heads 
and hearts of all ‘ young ladies,’ whether sach by birth, breeding, and edu- 
cation, or by semi-education and by courtesy. It will apply to each alike.” 
—Guardian. 

** Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book net only that the sees and 
recogn'ses many of the d fficulties that besct girls on first eutering life, but 
that she can touch them with a kindly sympathetis hand.” —Spectator. 

“ a very valuable book...... We heartily wish that every girl......could bave 
this book givento her. We are quite sure that it would besead ond kept 
and valaed, it 18 suitable both for the peer’s and the latourer’s daughter.” 
—School Guardian. 


an 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. OCROCKETT, 
Beautifully 1llus::«ted and printed on superfine paper. 


Sweetheart Travellers: a Child’s 
Book for Children, for Women, and for 
Men. 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT, 

bonret,” “ The Raiders, 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome, 
Fancy cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. Large-Paper Edition 
numbered and signed by Author and Artists. Net, 31s. 6d. : 


., MR. GORDON BROWNE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 
Uniform in style with Mr. Gordon Browne’s Edition of ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 


With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gi't tops, 63. Printed on superfine 
paper, with title in red and black. [Ready November 11th, 

__This volume will be found to contain all the popular favourites, and is 
likely to prove a most acceptable gift to any family circle. The illustra- 
tions are excellent in every way, and are very numerous, 


A Princess of the Gutter. 


ov L. T, MEADE, Author of ‘* The Medicine Lady,” “ A Young Mutineer,” 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63, [Ready November 11th, 
All interested in work in the East-end of London should read this book. 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMKS OF A NEW SERIES OF LARGE CROWN 
OCTAVO BOUKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Chatterbox Library. 


Each Volume is Illustrated and strongly bound in pictorial paper boards, 1s, ; 
fancy cloth boards, ls, 6d, wh , sig ore 


I—THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
Il—SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 
IIIL—MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 


A NEW BOOK PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Nonsense. For Somebody, 
Anybody, or Everybody, particularly th 
Baby Body. 


Written and Illustrated by A. NOS ODY. 
114 x 8} inches, Leautiful y printed in colours on grained paper. Illustrated 
paper boards, cloth back, 2:. 

“Tn theses days, when a good Jaugh is mere than ever welcome, there seems 
to be an ab ence of ra'ly funny bcoks, Here we have specimens cf d-ol'ery 
of varied kinds that will astonish toe nursery, provoke the criticism of e.der 
children, and highly amuse old folks. It is nonsense pure and simple, but 
the humour is aitogether Farm'ess, ard deals w.th everyday snbjects tha’ 
will make little people ansiou; to turn to the book again and ugain, and we.1 
thumb its extravagant caricatures of life.’”’—Lloyd's News, 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Si} fy 0 AY. Elegant Cloth 


Paper Boards, extra, gilt, 
FOR THE rouna. | 


3s. 5s, 


The NEW VOLUME contains 416 pages, Illustrated with unwards of 2°0 
Original Lilus‘rations by ROKEKT BARNE4, GORDUN BROWNE, M. E. 
EDWARDS, A. G. WALKER, G. MONTBARD, and oibe 8; Con r bution < 
by Mis. MULHSWOBTH, L. ‘1. MEADE, H. A, FURDE, F. WYVILLE 
HOME, and other well-kuown wr:ters. 


se of “The Stickit Minister,” “The Lilac Sun- 





Dainty Coloured | 














is the provision mad> for them here, 
aod both they aud their parents nay 
feel much indeb'ed to Me srs, Weis 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. for tais ex- 
ce lent publication.”’—Queen, 

“ Deservedly a favourit2.””—Saturday 
Review. 


“Delightful'y arti tic. The young 
will be hard to pk aae if they do not like 
the letterpress.’’—Times. 

“Jn these days children require wkat 
is cheerfal and egreeable as weil as 
serious, in order that Sunday may not 
be puritanically grave and so!emn. Such 


SUNDAY; Weekly, id. 


SUNDAY, Monthly, 34. 
The Lost Princess; or, The 
Wise Woman. 


By GEOR3E MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Plantastes,” *‘ At the 
Back of the North Wind,” &. 

With Numerons lilustrations by A. G. Walker, sculptor. Crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. [Shortl;. 


Roseacre ; or, Teddie’s Inheri- 


tance. 
By JANIE BROCKMAN. [boar ds, 2, 
With numerons Iilustrations by Robert Barnes. Imp. 16mo, ext:a cloth 
Being Vv!. 13 of Varton’s Fiorin Series of Prize Books. 


A Loyal Heart. 


By MARiuN ANDREWS, Author of “The Quest of Jack Haze'woor,” 
*€ Co. sin Isibe',” & 

Illustrated, crown 8ve, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 

Beng Vol. 13cf G. D. and Uo,’s bight.eu-Penny Priz2 Books, 
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